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400,000 Pounds 
of Nickel Steel 


That is the amount of ¢ 
this wonderful metal, 
drawn into tubing inour __ f 
own mills, that has gone Pe. 
into Columbia Bicycles 4” og 

in the year and a 
half. Its use is what 
makes Columbias so 
strong and light. No 
such material in othér 
‘machines. Reserved ex- 
clusively for 
avs 













Standard of the World 


$100 Columbias in construction and 
quality are in a class 
by themselves. 
Pope Manufacturing Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 








oT a HY IS IT that practical painters 
meme everywhere use and recommend 
a, Pure White Lead and Pure Linseed 
axczon "| Oil? Simply because they know their busi- 
fomeinmat. i ness, have a reputation to maintain, and 
ATLANTIO cannot afford to use or recommend anything 
ae sed else. To be sure of getting 
BROOKLYN ae 
. 


— Pure White Lead 





SOUTHERN 
} catonge. 

ditties examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
uassovar |, | Any shade or color is readily obtained by 
BED-GRAS. using NationaL Leap Co.’s brands of Pure 
SOUTHERN . ° ° 
soun.izwisernos.co} “White Lead Tinting Colors. 

Philadelphia. Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
MORLEY Cleveland of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM $ designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
— Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 

Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD CO., 

Louisville. 1 Broadway, New York. 








A Strange Romance 





“Few works of the century 
have been more sensational 
than ‘The Lady of Cawnpore.’ 

“It is not a meditative work, 
but a stirring romance to be 
read by those who wish to 
break away from all that is real 
and visible about them, and to 
enter another field where they 
may become so wholly ab- 
sorbed as to lose all thought 
of present cares and anxieties.” 


From The Journal of Commerce, New York. 


“The Lady of Cawnpore,” a Romance 
by Frank Vincent an er Lancaster. 


Cloth, a. © 1.50. Funk & 
Wagnalls iis Gon Publishers, New York. 





Beauty 


“Matchless poems lie scat- 
tered through it; all that is 
needed is the poet’s pen to 
pick them out and put them 
together. 

“Words that breathe and 
thoughts that burn are here 
waiting to thrill the world. 
‘Nothing is wanting,’ says Em- 
erson, ‘but a little shuffling, 
sorting, ligature, and cartilage.’ 

“Tt is full of suggestion, and 
the imagination flames as we 


look through it.” 
Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. 
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AND 59 FIFTH AVE, 


BUFFALO, ff 
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There is no Scenery 


on the Continent of America or in the world to 
be compared with that on the line of the 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


SUCH IS THE VERDICT 


of all Tourists, Experienced Travelers and Globe 
Trotters who have traveled over the line, and to- 
day carries the major portion of AROUND 
THE WORLD Travel, who are continually 
trumpeting above fact to their friends and ac- 
quaintance and telling them they intend to 
make the trip again. 


tralia an China, Hawaiian and Fijian Islands, Aus- 
d cae Bow 3 — all reached by Canadian Pa- 





For Descriptive Pamphlets, Time Tables and Tickets 
apply to 
E. V. SKINNER, 353 Broadway, New York. 


H. McMURTRIE, cor. Third and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


H. J. COLVIN, 197 Washington St., Boston. 
Cc. SHEEHY, 11 Fort St., W. Detroit, 
J. F. LEE, 232 So. Clark St., Chicago. 


W. R. CALLAWAY, Guarantee Loan Build- 
ing, Minneapolis. 


M. M. STERN, Chronicle Building, San Fran- 
cisco, or to 


D. McNICOLL, General Pass. Agent, Mont- 
real, Can. 





HELPFUL TO EVERY BIBLE STUDENT 














The Fisherman and His Friends. 


The above is title of new book of 31 Revival Ser- 
mons, pee by Louis Albert a: D.D., during 


January, 1 896. 12mo, cloth, (companion | 
vol. to “Christ and et Prenae”) 7, PB i.00 t-free. 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., Latayet Place, 
New York. 









ADIRONDACKS 
THE BERKELEY HOUusE 


Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


New and first class in every 
% SS respect. & ut 


William A. Denison, - - Proprietor. 
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A TRIUMPH Psyche! Beautiful Psyche | 


OF PATIENT | «¢ PSYCHE By THE SEA.” 


SKILL AND 

GENIUS. An accurate, artistic, delicately 
beautiful reproduction in the orig- 
inal colors of the great Artist 
Kray’s exquisitely lovely conception of the world's 
sweetest dream of the Love and uty of the human 
soul as powers in his great Oil Painting ‘*‘ PSYCHE 
BY THE SEA.” This is a most charming Picture. 
Size of picture 124 x 16% inches. Size of picture 
and mat ready for frame 20 x 24 inches. A beautiful 
adornment for homes of refined taste and elegance. 

L sny name and address for full description and 
price to 


CONCORDIA ART PUBLISHING CO., 
38 Park Row, New York City. 

















See full-page advertisement in ‘ Literary Digest” 
of February 15, 1896. 


Sanford's Perfect Heel Protector Ka 
» Any ony oe Gomse Pt sere prevents to add 


applied by any one. 









sample , with nails, for 10c., or a 
box con - rs protectors, 
with pails. a chisel, tin gauge, 


and 1 instru: ohn for ing, 
for 50 cts. agentewanted. Aadrens, 
Ww Co,, Box 2872, Boston, Mass. 





‘DEAFRESS.& HEAD NOISES CURED 


by! Peck’s lnvietos ie Ta ons. Whispers 
il when ~ Pmt Sold only 
lon Hiscox, pees Bway, N. NY. Write for book of proofs free. 


Readers of Tar Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SILENCE OF McKINLEY. 


* ay oereeagen conventions have now been held in all the 
forty-five States of the Union. Opponents of McKinley 
still cling to the hope that the “field” has a majority over the 
“Napoleon of Finance,” but McKinley’s nomination is conceded 
by the great majority of the press of the country. Above the 
political horizon there has appeared a cloud with a “silver lining” 
which, small at first, has taken on a threatening attitude. It is 
the growing demand, East and West, that McKinleysdeclare his 
position on the money question. First, the New York [Vordd 
sent a reporter to him with the question whether he would guar- 
antee the present money standard if elected President. After 
some hours of waiting the reply came: “Give my compliments to 
lhe World, but I have nothing to say.” Then the New York 
/lerald tried to secure a statement from him, but with no better 
success. The reply was, “Iam not called upon to make astatement 
at this time. I have nothing to say.” On May 11, Thomas C. 
*latt, of New York, the manager of Mr. Morton’s Presidential 
candidacy, gave out an interview in which he declared his oppo- 
sition to the nomination of Governor McKinley in these words: 


“If Major McKialey has any real convictions on the subject of 
the currency they are not revealed in his votes or his speeches. 
l{e voted once for the free and unlimited coinage of silver. He 
voted to override the veto by President Hayes of the Bland bill, 
and at different times he has voted in direct conflict with these 
votes. He has described himself as a ‘bimetalist,’ as in favor of 
the free coinage of both metals. His Ohio platform proposes 
‘nother experiment in silver coinage, such as the Bland-Allison 
act, or the Sherman law, with the parity between the metals en- 
forced by legislation. This, in my opinion, will and should re- 
move Mr. McKinley from the list of Presidential possibilities by 
the time the Republican convention meets. The people of this 
country have had enough of the attempt to force fifty cents’ worthe 
of silver into circulation as a dollar. They have suffered incal- 
culable losses as the result of twenty years of that policy. 

“Tam credibly informed that the instructions for McKinley by 
the Californian convention was obtained by the promise on the 


part of his managers of a Cabinet office, and by a further promise 
that he would sign any silver legislation that could be got through 
the next Congress. This pledge is safe enough, perhaps, since 
the next Congress is not likely to pass any silver legislation, but 
the sense of the promise was an effort by the McKinley managers 
to show that their candidate was friendly to silver. Every busi- 
ness man knows that the line has got to be drawn sharply and 
distinctly against every public man whose words threaten the 
country and its business interests with any further debasement of 
the currency, or with any more of those losses and sacrifices which 
have followed every effort to force silver upon the country.” 


This interview, according to “Holland,” the New York corre- 
spondent of the Philadelphia Press, is the beginning of the final 
move of the anti-McKinley forces. According to him the inten- 
tion is “to create, if possible, a feeling of donbt and anxiety re- 
specting McKinley’s views upon the money question,” so as to 
“cause a reaction and a popular demonstration which will make 
the delegates at St. Louis hesitate and then abandon McKinley.” 

The attack brought to this city a number of McKinley leaders 
such as General Alger, of Michigan, Col. L. C. Hanna, of Ohio, 
and Charles Emory Smith, of the Philadelphia Press. On May 5 
the Chicago 7imes-Herald (Rep.) printed the following state~ 
ment on the authority of the editor, H. H. Kohlsaat, who ig ac- 
credited as ““McKinley’s most intimate political friend next to 
Mark Hanna.” Here is the statement: 


“A year ago in Thomasville, Ga., Major McKinley when offered 
the delegates of three Southern States if he would declare for free 
silver, said in the presence of the editor of this journal : 

“*Tf the Republican platform declares for free coinage I will not 
be a candidate. I would not run on a free-silver platform,’” 


The points, brought out against McKinley are thus summed up 
by the New York Lvenzng Post (Ind.), which has devoted large 
space to the matter for several weeks past: 


“The trouble about McKinley’s attitude toward the silver ques- 
tion is that he has been on both sides of it, so far as words go, 
but that his acts have always been on the side of the silverites. 
The four great acts of that record are his vote for free coinage 
November 5, 1877; his vote to override President Hayes’s veto 
of the Bland-Allison act for coining not less than $2,000,000 worth 
of silver bullion a month into standard dollars, February 28, 
1878; his report of the first silver plank ever adopted by a Repub- 
lican national convention, 1888; and his championship of the 
silver-purchase act in 1890 as the nearest approach to free coinage 
that could then be secured. ‘Actions speak louder than words,’ 
in public life as in private, and when we are asked to make a man 
President who has been a Congressman, we, inquire, not what he 
may have said in some stump speech or other, but what he actu- 
ally did at critical periods of financial legislation. McKinley has 
been a shuffler on the silver question all the twenty years that 
he has been in public life, and he is running for the Presidential 
nomination on a shuffling platform this year.” 


We append a number of press comments on the political situ 


ation: 


His Silence Justified.—“ The policy of silence has been justi- 
fied. William McKinley has never shown himself to greater ad- 
vantage than in tenaciously adhering to this policy of absolute 
reticence under the prod of impertinent inquisitiveness. The 
action of the recent Republican State conventions has vindicated 
the wisdom of this course. Major McKinley has undoubtedly 
conserved the best interests of the Republican Party by turning 
a deaf ear to these designing inquisitors. Indiana, California, 
and Michigan unite in indorsing this sentiment. . 
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“It is probable that some few well-meaning but thoughtless 
citizens have been led to believe that these inquiries addressed to 
Mr. McKinley, relative to his private opinions on the currency 
question, were in the interest of sound money. If they would 
only sit down and quietly think the matter over for a moment, 
they would perceive that their credulity has been imposed upon 
and their childlike confidence abused. The one hope of this 
nation as against the menace of the ‘cheap-money’ fanaticism is 
in the Republican Party. But that party, in order to be of any 
service in behalf of sound money, must be kept together. . . 





‘ TWO’S COMPANY. 
—The Times, Pittsburg. 


“The Republican Party is the only sound-money party, and is, 
therefore, not to be subjected to the hypercritical questions of 
hypocritical interrogators. It will speak with all necessary and 
desired clearness at the proper time, but in the meantime neither 
Mr. McKinley nor any one else has authority to speak for it. 
Within a period after his nomination much shorter than has here- 
tofore been customary, Mr. McKinley will declare the sound faith 
that is in him, and the reasons for it, in language so clear and 
unmistakable that he who runs may read. He could not, with 
propriety, do it sooner."— 7he Mail and Express (Rep.), New 
York. 


Prosperity’s Dumb Doubleface.—‘‘The Hon. John Sherman's 
certificate of William McKinley’s soundness on the financial ques- 
tion would have answered every purpose if it had been indorsed 
by McKinley. Without McKinley’s name in his own handwriting 
across the back of the paper it is good for nothing. ‘Major 
McKinley,’ said Sherman, ‘is committed in every form, by speech 
and otherwise, to the Republican policy of maintaining the pres- 
ent gold coin of the United States as the standard of value.’ 

“Unfortunately for John Sherman, the Major is on record in his 
speech of June 24, 1890. That is the latest utterance of his which 
approaches distinctness as a statement of personal opinion. We 
quote again the important part of McKinley’s financial platform, 
latest published revision : 

“*T want the double standard.’ 

“Appreciating the insufficiency of John Sherman’s voucher, 
Gen. Russell A. Alger of Detroit now comes forward. ‘The peo- 
ple want him,’ says General Alger. ‘They see in his election the 
certainty of a sound currency.’ 

“What General Alger means by a sound currency depends on 
the way you look at the subject. Major McKinley himself would 
have declared that he was demanding a sound currency when he 
expressed this definite and positive wish in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on June 24, 18go: 

“*T want the double standard.’ .. . 

“Sherman, Alger, and all the rest of the volunteer witnesses to 


McKinley’s financial soundness, count for nothing as long as ; 


Prosperity’s Doubleface remains dumb. 

““Meanwhile the people, disgusted with the revelation of this 
largely boomed statesman’s real weakness, and perceiving now 
that he is playing a game of false pretenses by which either the 
voters of the East or those of the West, or those of both East and 
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West, are to be victimized, are getting ready to say in no uncer- 
tain. tones : 
“*We want no Doubleface !'"— 7he Sun (Dem.), New York. 


A Silver Man Indorses Him.—‘‘Congressman Francis G. 
Newlands of Nevada is not a Republican. He was elected to the 
Fifty-fourth Congress asa candidate of the Silver Party, receiving 


4.581 votes, to 2,774 cast for his Republican opponent. He has 
been for years most active in the cause of free coinage. He is 


chairman of the Silver League. 

“But Newlands is a McKinley man. He gladly accepts the 
Ohio-Major as he is, on his record, without a word or a pledge. 
Toa reporter of Zhe 7zmes he said yesterday : 

“It would be indecorous for McKinley to say anything now on the money 
question. The East is already against him, and he might lose many votes 
in the West.”’ 

“The chairman of the Silver League knows his man. Let the 
goldbugs clamor for fresh and explicit declarations from McKinley. 
He must not open his lips. A phrase intended to allay the sus- 
picions of Wall Street might ‘lose many votes’ in the mining 
camps. Newlands and McKinley understand each other per- 
fectly."— The Times (lnd.), New York, 


“It is a hopeful sign that the McKinley leaders have been 
brought to bay, and if it shall force their candidate to a declara- 
tion in favor of the gold standard of honest money great good 
will be accomplished by dissipating the distrust that now prevails 
both at home and abroad, as to the future policy of this Govern- 
ment because of the probable nomination and election of McKinley 
as President. Values of the nation have been materially depressed 
during the last ten days, solely because it was claimed by the 
friends of McKinley that his nomination and election are now 
assured, and this is an admonition that no party can disregard. 
There is only one way for McKinley and his supporters to solve 
the problem, and that is for him to be honest with himself, honest 
with the country, and honest with the world by declaring in favor 
of an honest gold dollar.”"— 7he Times (Ind.), Philadelphia. 


A Democratic Opportunity.—“ Now, what are to be the devel- 
opments at St. Louis? It will be as interesting to watch these as 
it has been to watch the McKinley campaign. He will be nomi- 
nated, and will be placed on a straddling platform, or, most likely, 
on a straightout gold-standard platform. 
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HANNA TALKS M’KINLEY MUSTN’T. 
—The World. New York. 


“With this the Republican campaign of deception will culmi- 
nate. McKinley will be nominated after having been most bitterly 


fought as a free-coinage man, and then the party, if the whole 
program is carried out, will make a complete surrender to the 
gold men of the East, in the hope and expectation of holding the 
free-coinage Republicans of the West. 
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“This, in the nature of things, can not be done, and then will 
come the Democratic opportunity ; and if they take advantage of 
it, they will carry the South and almost every State west of the 
Mississippi River. All that the party needs to do to accomplish 
this result and win the most inspiring victory in the history of 
parties is for the Democrats at Chicago to declare and renew their 
allegiance to genuine Democratic principles, to declare for the 
restoration of the money of the Constitution, and to nominate a 
man whose record and character form a sufficient guaranty of his 
political integrity. 

“This ought to be the Democratic program, and we have the 
best reasons in the world for believing that it will be carried out 
in every particular.”— 7he Constitution (Dem.) Atlanta. 

“McKinley may be and doubtless is the favorite candidate of 
tne Republican Party, but he is not the favorite of Wall Street 
and Lombard Street, and the influence of these money centers 
will surely dictate the nomination of candidates and the text of 
platforms of both old parties, in the coming campaign as in those 
which have preceded it during the past quarter of a century. 
The money power will take no chances on such a man as 
McKinley, whose record on the money question is not quite up to 
the Shylock standard and who refuses to commit himself un- 
equivocally to the goldbug program.”—7Z7he Sentinel (Pop.), 
Chicago. 


SENATE INVESTIGATION OF THE BOND 
ISSUES. 


HE Senate has decided to investigate the Government bond 
issues. On May 7, by a vote of 51 to 6, the Peffer resolu- 
tion was adopted as follows: 


“ Resolved, That the Committeeon Finance be directed, first, to investigate 
and report generally all the material facts and circumstances connected 
with the sale of United States bonds by the Secretary of the Treasury in 
the years 1894, 1895, and 1896. 

“Second, to investigate and report specially what amount of available 
funds classified was in the United States Treasury and on deposit in other 
places subject to the order of the Secretary of the Treasury at the time 
the bonds were sold or offered for sale; whether there was or was not coin 
enough on hand to meet all coin obligations of the Government due at the 
time said bonds were sold, or when they were offered for sale; what obli- 
gations were due at that time and the amount of each, stated separately; 
what was the reason for any unusual withdrawal of coin from the Treasury 
shortly before bonds were sold or offered for sale, if such unusual with- 
drawals were in fact made, and by what person or classes of persons, and 
for what purpose and on what account such withdrawals were made; who 
purchased the bonds, in what amounts and where, whether in the United 
States or in foreign countries, and in what proportions. and from what 
persons or classes of persons the gold was procured with which to pay for 
the bonds; what the bonds sold for and what was the market price of our 
Government bonds at the time, and what effect the bond sales had on the 
credit and business of the people of the United States. 

‘Third, To investigate and report as to the manner of disposing of said 
bonds, by what authority, and what contracts, advertisements, or propo- 
sals were made by the Secretary of the Treasury in relation thereto; what 
agreements or contracts, and whether oral or in writing, and whether 
publicly or privately, were entered into by the Secretary of the Treasury and 
any syndicate or person or persons with respect to the sale and purchase 
of the bonds, and the profits made or to be made by such syndicate or any 
person or persons connected with such syndicate directly or indirectly ; 
whether such contract or agreement had any and what effect on the prices 
offered for the bonds, what the effect was, and who, if any person, profited 
by it, and to what extent.”’ 


The original resolution called for a select committee of inves- 
tigation, but the Finance Committee was substituted later. This 
Finance Committee consists of six Republican Senators— Messrs. 
Morrill (Vt.), Sherman (Ohio), Allison (Iowa), Aldrich (R. I.), 
Platt (Conn.), and Wolcott (Col.) ; of six Democratic Senators— 
Messrs. Voorhees (Ind.), Harris (Tenn.), Vest (Mo.), Jones 
(Ark.), White (Cal.), and Walthall (Miss.), and one Populist— 
Jones (Nev.). 

All the Republicans in the city, who were not paired, voted for 
the resolution, as did also the Populists. 
sition was Senator Hill of New York. 

The sub-committee named for the investigation consists of 
Senators Harris, Vest, Walthall, Platt, and Jones, all known as 
silver men, with the exception of Platt. Secretary Carlisle has 


The leader of the oppo- 
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A Useless Form of Procedure.—“ Mr. Peffer's bond-investiga- 
ting resolution has already afforded an opportunity for speeches 
in denunciation of the financial policy of the Administration, and 
the report will afford additional opportunities for denouncing the 
Administration and the East and gold and sound money and all 
that sort of thing, for a majority of the Finance Committee con- 
sists of silver men. But there is no use in the committee's even 
going through the form of an investigation; every fact regard- 
ing the sale of bonds that can be ascertained is already a matter 
of public information. Populist Senators and the silver men gen- 
erally can think what they please about the transaction and be as 
abusive as the etiquette of the plantation, the cattle range, and 
the mine allow, but there is nothing more for them to find out. 
Their power is waning, and inside of ten years it will be thought 
strange that an Administration was denounced for acting so ob- 
viously in the interests of the national honor and the national 
prosperity. The silver men will never get a majority in the 
House again, and it is quite possible that they will lose their 
majority in the Senate next March.”— 7he Journal of Commerce, 
New York. 

Record of the Finance Committee.—“ Everybody knows what 
the Finance Committee is as at present constituted. It is this 
committee that would not so much as give the Senate an opportu- 
nity to express an opinion upon the House bond bill. It reported 
a free-silver substitute for that bill, so that the latter could be 
brought before the Senate only as an amendment to the free- 
silver bill. The committee could hardly have done a thing more 
hostile to the Administration or more adverse to its policy of 
holding all forms of currency up to the gold standard by issuing 
bonds if necessary, as the law requires. Directing this commit- 
tee to investigate the bond issues is much like setting a gang of 
desperadoes to investigate the question whether their victim de- 
served his fate. 

“Everybody of any sense who has paid any attention to the 
matter knows that the Administration has done nothing more 
than its duty in the matter and that there is nothing whatever for 
any intelligent and fair-minded body toinvestigate. Senator Hill 
knows this, of course. He knows that the only object of this 
move is to make ignorant people believe that the Administration 
has done something of such doubtful propriety that an investiga- 
tion isto bedesired. If he were as friendly to the Administration 
as he ought to be he would in no way countenance such a malevo- 
lent proceeding.”— 7he Chronicle (Dem.), Chicago. 


Hill Espoused the Cause of Decency.—“‘We do not usually 
sympathize with Senator Hill’s political methods and aims; but 
in this case he was unquestionably espousing the cause of decency 
in defending the Administration from Senator Peffer’s shameless . 
charges of dishonesty in connection with the bond issues. 7he 
Tribune has freely criticized the bond-issuing policy—or rather 
the unwise legislation that made it the only practicable relief at 
the time from Government repudiation and bankruptcy. But we 
have never attributed to President Cleveland or Secretary Carlisle 
dishonest motives or corrupt conduct in negotiating the loans. 
That an erratic and incoherent thinker like Peffer should make 
such charges is perhaps natural; but Senator Pettigrew is surely 
too intelligent and clear-headed a man to echo them honestly. 
And above all, there is no excuse for Senator Wolcott being found 
in such bad company.”— 7he Tribune (Rep.), Minneapolis. 


“There has been much said in Congress and in the press in dis- 
approval and deprecation of the course of the Treasury Depart- 
ment in regard to the bond sales, but it is questionable whether 
anybody believes that Secretary Carlisle has not acted with abso- 
lute integrity in every case. It is to be expected that the investi- 
gation will be thorough, and under the circumstances itis perhaps 
well that it has been ordered. It is safe to say that Secretary 
Carlisle will be most ready and willing to give the Senate com- 
mittee all the information it shall ask for.”"—7he Bee (Rep.), 
Omaha. 


For Campaign Purposes.—‘ The silverites and Populists have 
favored the resolution out of animosity toward President Cleve- 
land, because of his well-known sound-money views, and they no 
doubt hope to show some understanding to have existed between 
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written a letter to the Senate expressing his willingness to furnish 


any information at his command. Following are some of the 
newspaper comments on the resolution : 


The investigation is aimed mainly at the bond issue next to the ; s 


last, when a contract was made with the Belmont-Morgan synd@-? 
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“No sensible and fair-minded person can for a moment believe 
that the Administration did other than consider the best interests 
of the Government in the recent bond issues. It is well known 
that the Belmont-Morgan syndicate was resorted to because the 
Government found difficulty in floating a popular loan at the time; 
whereas, in the case of the last loan, the amplest opportunities 
were given to all bidders. 

“No doubt the investigation which is to be conducted under the 
resolution will be used for campaign purposes, and, as a matter 
of fact, preparations are making for immediate work by the com- 
mittee who will conduct the inquiries. Ill-timed and intemperate 
resolutions have given the present Congress an unenviable repu- 
tation."— 7he Picayune (Dem.), New Orleans. 


HAS RUSSIA SEIZED CHE-FOO? 


HE-FOO, China, has been seized by Russia, according to a 

press despatch from Shanghai to the London G/ode. Ac- 

cording to the despatch from London the “ unofficially ascertained 
facts” of the case are these: 


“The Russian Steam Navigation Company secured through J. 
Smith, an American, and the company agent, a tract of foreshore 
belonging to the English firm of Fergusson at Che-Foo and pro- 
posed to build a pier thereon. Other firms objected to the Rus- 
sian company having possession of the property, whereupon the 
Russian Government intervened and compelled the Chinese 
authorities to accede to the full transfer of the property to the 
Russian company.” 


This statement is not wholly sustained by the following from 
Washington on our consular relations in Che-Foo: 


“The United States’ sole consular representative at this port is 
a consular agent, Arthur R. Donelly, who is a British subject, 
and simply holds his office by appointment from our Consul at 
Tien-Tsin, for the sake of the fees he makes out of the office, 
which amount to only a few hundred dollars a year. Mr. Donelly 
is, of course, engaged in other business. Che-Foo isatreaty port, 
open to foreign commerce, but is not one of the five treaty ports 
specifically opened to the United States by the treaty of 1858. 
Nevertheless, there seem to be many American interests repre- 
sented there, and ‘J. Smith, Agent,’ who is said to have secured 
the coveted landing-place, is accredited with representing the 
Standard Oil Company and ‘various other American interests. 
[here is nothing on file at the State Department to indicate that 
he has been, as asserted from Shanghai, a representative of Amer- 
ican missions. Nothing was heard from him in this regard when 
Che-Foo was menaced by the Japanese during the late war.” 


The New York 7rzbune comments on the possible complications 
of the situation in these words: 


“No doubt Russia covets Che-Foo. That has long been per- 
fectly evident. So have the reasons for it. She has already got 
possession of Port Arthur, and has practically annexed the whole 
Regent’s Sword peninsula. Now she wants to get hold of the 
Shan-Tung peninsula opposite. That would make the Gulf of 
Pe-Chi-Li a Russian gulf, and Tien-Tsin a Russian port, and the 
approach to Peking would be through Russian seas and Russian 
territory and between Russian fortresses. That isagreat scheme, 
and may one day be carried out. It is, however, a cardinal prin- 
ciple of Russian diplomacy to take the easiest way in everything. 
And there are several easier ways to accomplish thisend than that 
which is now reported. 

“\WWhat seems at present most probable is that a Russian com- 
pany has, through some shrewd practise, got hold of some prop- 
erty hitherto occupied by an English firm, to the great disgust of 
the latter. That could be done without breaking treaty obliga- 
tions or provoking international hostilities. But the significant 
feature of it is that the Russian Government intervened and com- 
pelled the Chinese Government to complete the transfer of the 
property to the Russian company. That is < striking indication 
of the practical suzerainty which Russia now exercises over 
China. It offers no cause for war. But it must be particularly 

: distasteful to Great Britain, and it shows the unmistakable trend 


“<< * gf politics and commercial affairs inthe East. Russia isin China 


‘to stay.” 
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SPAIN, CUBA, AND THE UNITED STATES. 


_ PAIN has decided to give the Competitor prisoners a new trial 
and has ordered the evidence of the first trial to be submitted 
to the home Government for review. It was reported that Gen- 
eral Weyler thereupon resigned his position, which resignation 
Spain refused to accept, but this report is denied at Madrid and 
by Weylerhimself. The Queen Regent of Spain on May 11 read 
her address in opening the Cortes, in which she said that the an- 
nouncement of reforms for Cuba had served only to hasten the 
secessionists “in order to prevent the impairment of their aspira- 
tion to create an independent state.” Of the plans of the Govern- 
ment she says: 


“The Government has not and will not for a moment abandon 
the general study of future legislation for the Antilles, after a 
new intervention by the Cortes, and when the opportunity arrives, 
they will be definitely established. 

“Fortunately, the insurrection is decreasing in the opinion of 
the superior authority of the island and of the persons in Cuba 
who are best qualified to judge. 

“If it has not yet ceased completely, it is due principally, as 
nobody denies, to the great and frequent aid received from abroad, 
deceived as those who favor the revolution are, with false descrip- 
tions of the political and administrative conditions of Cuba. 

“Even that help would not have been sufficient to prolong the 
contest if it had not been for the chimerical hope spread among 
the insurgents that a great nation will take in hand their illegiti- 
mate and powerless cause, with manifest violation of the public 
rights. 

“For that reason every disappointment which the Separatists 
receive on this point will serve to the reestablishment of peace.” 


On the relation of Spain to the United States she says: 


“The correct and friendly conduct of the American Republic in 
the presence of the Cuban insurrection is good proof that every 
day the ties of interest are developing the friendship that the 
United States has for Spain, and the ties are made more binding. 

“In the United States, notwithstanding the great effort in a 
contrary direction on the part of public opinion there, the Presi- 
dent and his Government have not departed from the line of con- 
duct that corresponds to the loyal friendship that has existed be- 
tween the two countries from the beginning of the existence of 
that republic.” 


Press despatches from Madrid dated May 15 announce the fol- 
lowing : 

“The Government has approved a proposal to send a circular 
note to the powers regarding Cuba and its relations with the 
United States. 

“The Government has communicated a note to the press stating 
that on May 9 and 11 Sefior Dupuy de Lome, the Spanish Minis- 
ter, presented to the American Government formal protests in the 
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matter of the alleged filibustering steamers Bermuda and 
Laurader. Secretary of State Olney, in reply, promised that an 
inquiry would be made in the matter, and if any of the United 
States officials should be found culpable, they would be recalled. 
The note adds that when the Horsa affair comes before the 
Supreme Court, Attorney-General Harmon will argue for the 
necessity for an interpretation of the law in the matter. 

“At a Cabinet Council yesterday the Duke of Tetuan, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, was authorized to draft a formal remonstrance 
against the attitude of the United States inregard to Cuba. This 
remonstrance will be, presented to the Government at Washing- 
ton, and probably Sefior Dupuy de Lome, Spanish Minister at 
Washington, will be instructed to protest personally against the 
policy pursued by the American Government. 

“It is stated to-day that the military expedition that will be 
sent to Cuba in September will number about 60,000 men.” 


The Baltimore American thus comments on the present situa- 
tion: 


“A crisis in the relations between the United States and Spain 
is rapidly approaching. Even should the decision of the Spanish 
Government be to give the Comfetztor prisoners a fair trial, such 
incidents will in future multiply, rather than decrease, and the 
advice openly given to the Cuban authorities by one of the most 
prominent Spanish statesmen, to hang such prisoners hereafter at 
the yardarm, will produce the fruits intended. The Vzrgznius 
case showed that immediate fear of personal chastisement is the 
only restraining influence on these bloodthirsty Spaniards when 
they get prisoners in their hands. The opportune arrival of a 
British vessel and the determined action of the British captain 
stayed the l’z7,gznzus massacre after the bulk of the prisoners had 
been butchered with hideous atrocities. Had Weyler known that 
his Government would interfere with the execution of the Com- 
petitor prisoners, they would probably all be dead at this moment. 

“The press and the people of Spain are clamorous for the abro- 
gation of the treaties of 1795 and 1877, for no other reason than 
that they prevent the butchery of American citizens without the 
forms of law, and it is not unlikely that the Spanish Government 
will yield tothe demand. The Spanish Government has no more 
love for the United States than the Spanish people, but so long 
as it can cajole President Cleveland by a mock compliance with 
treaty stipulations, it is willing to prolong the farce. It can snap 
its fingers at the Congress of the United States while it duplicates 
the horrors of Armenia almost within sight of the American shore. 
It does not whip the Cubans, and it is very doubtful if it has now 
the slightest hope of doing so, but it goes out on the plantations 
around Havana and other Cuban towns and assassinates the un- 
armed laborers and their families, and puts their names in its 
daily lying bulletins as insurgents killed in battles. It is the 
first instance in history of a nation’s being proud of such a vile 
record, and we scarcely think that any of the human race now or 
hereafter will feel tempted to imitate it. 

“But the first American prisoner swung to the yardarm by a 
Spanish bully will mean war. The President’s amiability will be 
wholly powerless in such an emergency.” 





MORE CLERK-HIRE FOR REPRESENTATIVES. 


HE House of Representatives has decided that Congressmen 

are in need of clerks throughout the year. By a vote of 130 

to 108 it was decided May 8 to allow $100 per month to each Rep- 

resentative for this purpose. This allowance has been made 

heretofore during the time Congress was in session. It is esti- 

mated that this will add between $200,000 and $300,000 to the 

House expenses. Many of the papers treat it as another case of 
“salary grab.” 


Would Have Been Better to Supply Valets.—‘‘ There issome 
little argument in favor of giving a clerk to a Congressman dur- 


ing the time he is actually serving as such. The burdens which 
his constituents impose on him have constantly grown with years 


and there is very little doubt that he can attend much better to 
the real duties expected of him if he has a clerical assistant to 
answer the letters of his constituents and do the other drudgery 
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forced upon him, A good many of them, too, need a competent 
assistant to write their speeches for them and look after the proof- 
reading when they get leave to print the speeches nobody is will- 
ing to listen to. In many cases, of course, the clerk is unneces- 
sary even during the session; but there are so many who can use 
such an assistant to advantage that the country has accepted the 
innovation and with tolerable grace. 

“But when it comes to supplying Congressmen with clerks dur- 
ing the time that they are at home attending to their business or 
looking after their renominations the time has come for a good 
solid kick from the people who employ and pay the Congressmen 
and are expected to pay the clerks. So far as the public business 
is concerned there is absolutely no need for any such expenditure 
as is involved. If there are committees which sit during the 
recess of Congress they all have clerks now and need no addi- 
tions. The Congressman who is not on such a committee has no 
use for such an employee; and except for the possibility of using 
him to advance their political fortunes few of them will know 
what to do with a clerk during recess. It would be just as appro- 
priate to supply each Congressman with a valet during his entire 
term as to supply him with aclerk. In point of fact, looking at 
the matter as a sop to Congressmen—which is all it is—the sup- 
plying of a valet would be far more appropriate except when 
Congress is actually in session. For with the exception of a few 
men from the backwoods almost every Congressman could, under 
pressure, make use of a valet during the recess, while there is not 
one in ten who can make profitable use of a clerk.”"— Zhe Free 
Press (Dem.), Detroit. 


“It may be that Congressmen are not paid enough; it may be 
that they should have ample clerk hire, but if this is so the Amer- 
ican people demand that when it is granted everything should be 
made plain. The last thing that the public will tolerate is ‘ whip- 
ping the devil around the stump.’ 

“We are willing to pay our public servants and pay liberally, 
but we are not willing to pay for clerks who are never hired, sim- 
ply that Congressmen may get a little more money for their pri- 
vate pockets. If members of Congress want more money for their 
services let them come out boldly and demand it. Let them pass 
the necessary laws providing for it, but let them not hide them- 
selves behind the petty excuse that they need more clerks.” — 7he 
Times-Herald (Rep.), Chicago. 


Nearly as Bad as the Grab of 1873.—‘‘The proceedings in 
the House Friday over this proposition had all the characteristics 
of a salary-grab rail. The 130 members in favor of it taunted the 
opposition with being afraid to stand up for what they knew they 
ought to have, and drowned out their arguments with loud calls 
fora vote. And so the grab was rushed through, the only point 
seriously urged in its favor being that members had much corre- 
spondence to attend to in vacation time and the Government 
should provide them clerks to attend to it. But it was not stated 
how much of this correspondence is purely of a political and per- 
sonal order; nor was the question answered what the salary of 
$5,000 a year is paid to members for, in vacation as well as session 
times, if not to meet the expense of this correspondence. Mem- 
bers have to eat and clothe themselves in vacation time; and why 
not then a bill appropriating $100 a month to each one for that 
purpose ? 

“There is not the first justification for this action, and in view 
of the state of the Government’s finances it becomes an extrava- 
gant and reckless and selfish raid on the public Treasury by the 
very men, and in their own personal behalf, who have been sent 
to guard the public interest. They have voted to themselves 
personal assistance at Government expense in work which will 
be quite as often of a personal as a public nature, and many will 
no doubt draw the $100 a month and pocket it instead of expend. 
ing it on clerk hire. They have in effect voted an addition of 
$1,200 a year to their salaries, and in doing so have fastened upon 
the record of this House a job nearly as bad as the Butler salary 
grab of 1873."— The Republican (lnd.), Springfield, Mass. 


“The objectionable feature of the measure is not the amount 
involved, but the principle of profligate appropriation and greedy 
acquisition. It is a bill to add $100 a month to the compensation 
of members who never employed a clerk, and is a precedent for 
the addition of stationery or other evasive expense accounts that 
may double the actual salaries paid to members of Congress ac- 
cording to law.”—7he Dispatch, Pittsburg, Pa. , 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION BY THE HOUSE. 


HE silver men are credited with a deep-laid scheme for ta- 

king the election for President out of the hands of the people 
and throwing it into the House, where they expect to control 
votes enough to give them a silver President. Onthe Democratic 
side are the Tillman forces of the South and on the Republican 
are the silver States of the West. The plan from the Republican 
point of view is thus outlined by the Washington correspondent 
of the New York /ournad (Ind. Dem.) : 


“ As a first statement it should be said that the plan of the silver 
Republicans has for its object the throwing of the next Presiden- 
tial election into the House of Representatives. They would so 
split success as to prevent a majority for anybody in the Electoral 
College. When the question of who shall be the next President 
falls thereby into the lap of the House for answer the silver Re- 
publican folk will hold the balance of power and can force conces- 
sion and conclusion as they may demand. In such a House 
selection of a President—something which has not occurred since 
a day in the far away ’20’s, when John Quincy Adams, with the 
traitorous aid of Henry Clay, beat Andrew Jackson—each State 
has one vote; the vote by the way of a majority of her delegation 
in the House, and Nevada, with 45,000 population, is as big as 
New York with her 8,000,000. 

“The candidates from whom the House may choose a Presi- 
dent, each State casting one vote through its delegation, are con- 
fined to the three names which received the highest votes in the 
Electoral College. The silver Republicans looking over the pres- 
ent House—it is the one which would select the President—de- 
clare that they have of a verity twelve States in their clutch—the 
ones named above as west of the Missouri, leaving California out. 
These, added to what silver and Democracy could and would 
control, mainly south of the Mason and Dixon line, would, they 
figure, give them as good as twenty-seven States, or four more 
than enough to open to them their silver way. 

“These silver Republicans, be it noticed as one talks with 
them, do not expect to name their candidate as final President. 
They look, rather, to a deal with the Democrats and to elect the 
Democratic candidate, pledged and handcuffed for silver, by the 
silver votes of the House. It is not expected that, having bolted 
at St. Louis and having conducted a separate campaign for their 
own candidate, that any safe compact could be arrived at with 
that wing of the Republican Party and its candidate from both 
of whom they had so lately been in bitter revolt.” 


Speaking of Teller, Dubois, Cannon, and Carter, silver men 
who are to be on the committee on resolutions at St. Louis, the 
correspondent, says: 


“It is a strange assertion, and somewhat the cant of paradox, 
when I say that these ultra-silver Republicans, packing their 
baggage to bolt, are, on the subject of platform-making at St. 
Louis, in hearty accord with the gold-men of the East. Dubois, 
Teller, Cannon, Carter, Mantle—and, for that matter, Stewart 
and Jones of Nevada—want the St. Louis convention to declare 
absolutely for gold. It will mean ‘gold’ whatever its phrasing, 
this St. Louis platform; and they desire that ‘gold’ be stated 
strongly and clearly, so as to leave no door open to the entrance 
of argument on that point. These silver chiefs intend to rebel, 
and they want as strong a gold announcement at St. Louis as 
they can manage to serve as their justification and excuse. 

“Therefore, while Dubois, Teller, Cannon, and Carter will be 
members of the St. Louis platform committee, they need not be 
expected to fight bitterly against a gold declaration. They will 
do enough and say enough to preserve their records, and then let 
it be ‘gold’ with all their hearts. Then will come their bolt; 
next will come an address by them to their people, and imme- 
diately on its heels will come the announcement of Teller as their 
candidate for the Presidency, and the dance will be on.” 


The Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger (Rep.) comments as follows 
on a Presidential election by the House: 


“The threat of Tillman and other rabid free-silverites to set up 
a simon-pure free-silver candidate for the Presidency, with the 
hope of preventing any candidate from receiving a majority of 
the electoral votes and imposing the duty of choosing the Presi- 
_ dént upon the House of Representatives, may not be carried out, 
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but there is a possibility that there may be a triangular fight for 
the great office. If there should be such a diversion of electoral 
votes from the Republican and Democratic parties as to throw 
the election in the House, the present House, it would become an 
interesting question whether the Republicans could carry enough 
States to elect their candidates. The process of electing a Presi- 
dent by the House would be a novelty to this generation. 

“The Constitution provides if no person have a majority of the 
electoral vote, then from the persons having the highest numbers 
of electoral votes of those voted for as President the House shall 
choose ‘immediately, by ballot, the President.’ The vote is taken 
by States, ‘the representation from each State having one vote. 
A quorum for this purpose consists of a member or members from 
two-thirds of tfe States, and a majority of all the States shall be 
necessary to achoice.’ .. . : 

“The Presidential election was thrown into the House seventy 
years ago, in 1825, when the second Adams was elected over 
Jackson and Crawford. At the popular election there were four 
Presidential candidates in the field—Jackson, Adams, Crawford, 
and Clay. Jackson was found to be in the lead in the Electoral 
College, but he fell short of a majority. Clay received the 
smallest vote, and his name was, therefore, dropped from the list 
when the election went to the House. Jackson’s strength in the 
Electoral College was not reflected in the vote he received in the 
House of Representatives. In the Electoral College the vote 
stood: Jackson, 99: Adams, 84; Crawford, 41; Clay, 37. In the 
House, Adams received the vote of 13 States, Jackson 7, and 
Crawford 4, the Clay influence going to Adams. The uncertain- 
ties of politics were strongly illustrated on this occasion, inasmuch 
as it was fully expected that Jackson, who had a popular vote of 
about 154,000 against 109,000 for Adams, would be elected. A 
commentator on this struggle says: ‘The bitterness of this election 
did not cease when a choice had been effected, and the Azma/s of 
Congress show that the desirability of making another change in 
the Constitution, so as to prevent the calamity of an election by 
the House of Representatives, was urged by many members.’” 


POLITICAL REVOLUTION OF THE SOUTH. 


OPULISM in the South has come to stay, according to Prof. 
Jerome Dowd inanarticlein Gunton's Magazine for May. 
He says that “in North Carolina not less than 40,000 men have 
left the Democratic Party, and the ‘slump’ in other States bears 
about the same ratio to the former Democratic strength.” He 
holds that this disruption is not due to party issues but to condi- 
tions economic in their character. In the words of Professor 
Dowd: 


“The revolution of the South is due mainly to one fact, and 
that is lost faith in the old parties and their leaders. The farm- 
ers, who have been going from bad to worse under a very oppres- 
sive system of taxation, both State and national, and obtaining 
little or no relief from their party even when it had power to act, 
have determined to have a new party of their own making. They 
believe, more firmly than any other class, that great wrong un- 
derlies the distribution of wealth. Notwithstanding that the 
national wealth has been doubled in the past thirty years, they 
are convinced that a comparatively few men have, to a great ex- 
tent, monopolized the sources of that wealth, consigning many 
hard-working people to a state of poverty and helplessness. 

“They believe that the great inequality of wealth in the United 
States is not due to the superior service rendered to society by 
those who control the wealth, but that it is due to bad laws, 
vicious taxation (national, State, and local), stock-jobbing, and 
unbridled and unprincipled corporations. The people of the farm 
and the workshops view, on the one hand, great wealth—a few 
living in luxurious mansions, giving costly entertainments, wear- 
ing fortunes in diamonds, riding behind fine horses, and by their 
side are poodle-dogs that are better fed and housed than many of 
the proletariat, and otherwise making an ostentatious display of 
riches. They read of the easy-going life of those who are born 
rich—a class wholly absorbed in pursuits of pleasure ; indifferent to 
the welfare of those whose toil makes such luxuries possible; 
oblivious to the fact that much of the wealth of the world. whether 
gained in trade, transportation, or manufacturing, represents the 
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life-blood of human beings. Even the richest people are willing 
enough to admit that a public office is a public trust, but they are 
reluctant to visit condemnation on the owner of an estate who 
acknowledges no public obligations, and gives over his life en- 
tirely to pleasure! The masses read of another class who have 
grown rich by copartnership with the Government, which reaches 
its fingers into the pockets of one citizen to enrich another. On 
the other hand, the masses view around them on the farm and in 
the shops numberless fellow citizens working in a state of depend- 
ence, enjoying few of the blessings of civilization ; their wives and 
children doomed to a treadmill existence, and haunted by the 
fears of going from bad to worse. They look at first with envy 
at those who sit at life’s banquet-table, but that envy soon curdles 
into hatred. When they think of legislation as a means of relief, 
they find little to encourage them. They see the lobbies of Con- 
gress swarming with manufacturers who are asking and receiving 
favors under either Democratic or Republican rule, while the poor 
men on the farm far away continue their tedious round, already 
tax-ridden to the limit of endurance. As aresult of these facts, 
the farmers and wage-earners of the South have concluded that 
the Government is under the domination of the rich, the manu- 
facturers, the trusts, and the bankers, and that the tillers of the 
soil and the day-laborers are only the burden-bearers and under- 
linings of a plutocracy. 

“Another potent factor of the revolution is the growing con- 
sciousness of lost independence. Formerly the farmers of the 
South were the most independent people in the world. They 
raised all the home supplies, and with the proceeds of their sur- 
plus crops obtained ample money for living comfortably and edu- 
cating their children. Now the division of labor and cheap trans- 
portation have restricted the number of commodities which can 
be produced ata profit. The farmers no longer find a remunerative 
market for their beef and pork. The Western meat is much 
cheaper. Flour and corn, oats and hay, also come in from other 
States and cramp the local market. The old homesteads are 
going to rack, lands are washing away, and the young girls and 
boys of the farms are hastening to the towns and cities. Whole 
families are abandoning the farms and seeking employment in 
the mills and factories. Those who remain behind feel deeply 
humiliated at their growing dependence. The farmers find the 
railroads that transport their products in combination, and able 
to levy as much tax upon any article as it may bear without being 
driven out of the markets. They find nearly everything they buy 
at the stores burdened by a tariff tax_and controlled by a trust 
whose object is to give as little to and get as much from the con- 
sumers as possible. Many of them are reduced to the necessity 
of mortgaging their stock and farm effects in order to obtain food 
supplies to carry them through the winter season. 

“The third great factor of the revolution is the change of temper 
and ideas of the farmers brought about by the changed economic 
conditions. The farmers at one time were the most conservative 
class in the South. While they were independent themselves, 
they opposed the idea of any government interference with the 
affairs of trade and transportation. They held out for the idea 
that each man should do as he pleased with his own. But as 
their independence began to disappear, and as they began to find 
trade and transportation assuming the character of huge monopo- 
lies, their conception of the duty of the Government also began 
to undergo a change. The establishment of railroad commissions 
throughout the South is due entirely to the pressure brought to 
bear by the rural population. 

“The anti-trust laws are also due chiefly to the sentiments of 
the farmers. Formerly the farmers were the most proneunced 
advocates of the principle of non-interference by the government. 
Now the dominant idea among them is for government legislation 
on a large scale. They have experienced a complete revolution 
in their political conceptions. While this change has been taking 
place in the country, and among the factory people and small 
traders, the cities with their growing wealth and independence 
have become more and more conservative. <A conflict between 
the opposing ideas was inevitable. ‘The conflict has reached the 
highest culminating point in South Carolina over the State Dis- 
pensary System, where all the cities are violently opposed to it, 
and all the country population stoutly uphold it.” 


Of Populism, which is the visible manifestation of this discon- 
tent, Professor Dowd says: 


“Populism is simply a protest against existing conditions and 
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an expression of lost faith in the ability and willingness of the 
old parties to deal with modern problems. Populism, indeed, 
offers no adequate solution to any political evil, has no definite 
policy, except such as may be summed up in a desire for whole- 
sale legislation; and this fact accounts for the eagerness of its 
members to chase rainbows and follow untried leaders. <A great 
many people still look upon the new party as only a comet—some- 
thing soon to pass out of view. But notso. The new movement 
is permanent. ‘The farmers will never again ally themselves with 
any party which does not advocate a large amount of government 
control over production, especially such as pertains to railroads, 
telegraph companies, etc.” 


But the writer does not consider this “new luminary in the 
political sky” to be “necessarily an augury of approaching calam- 
ity.” He sees in it certain advantages : 


“It is a safety-valve for violent passions, and it forces the other 
parties to move forward. Some real advantages are already ap- 
parent. For instance, a higher order of talent is being drafted 
into the avenues of trade, manufacturing, and transportation. 
More talented men are entering the ministry, journalism, and the 
field of education, medicine, etc. Formerly every young man of 
talent hastened into the profession of law, and hoped to round 
out his career with aterm or so in Congress. Now the wrecked 
condition of the Democratic Party discourages all young men 
with political aspirations.” . 


BETTER MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


HE National Municipal League is a union of local leagues, 
organized for the purpose of securing good municipal gov- 
ernment. Their third annual national convention was held at 
Baltimore, opening May 6, and continuing three days. Promi- 
nent men from all parts of the country were in attendance. A 
selection from the report of Secretary Clinton Rogers Woodruff. 
of Philadelphia, indicates the recent progress of the movement in 
this country. Mr. Woodruff said: 


“The progress chronicled in our last annual report was remark- 
able and quite without parallel. We noted that in every section 
of the country public-spirited citizens had formed reform associa- 
tions to combat municipal evils and inculcate higher standards of 
citizenship. This year it is our privilege to report that a large 
majority of these associations is still in more or less active exist- 
ence; and there has been an increase of 65 per cent. While the 
major portion of this comes from the North Atlantic States, 
nevertheless other sections have contributed a goodly quota. 

“In the North Atlantic group in 1894, there were 27 organiza- 
tions; in 1895, 79, and in 1896, 121; an increase of 451 per cent. in 
two years; and this despite the fact that the good citizens of New 
York, because of a difference of opinion as to minor details, per- 
mitted a division of their forces in the face of the enemy, and 
thereby enabled the latter to gain a victory, which, altho not very 
rich in offices, was of very considerable importance in the way of 
prestige. In the South Atlantic States there were two organiza- 
tions in 1894, both to be found in one city; in 1895, there were 13, 
distributed among three States, and in 1896, 17 in five States. 

The Northern Central States in 1894 had 14 to their credit; in 
1895, 54; in 1896, 78. In the Southern Central States in 1894 
there was not a reform body or any organization devoting much 
time or attention to any phase of the municipal problem. In 
1895, however, there were 7, and in 1896 15 associations working 
strenuously and with a singleness of purpose toward securing a 
betterment of civic affairs. In the Western group the 1 of 
two years ago grew into the 23 of 1895, and the 36 of 1869. New 
York State still maintains its lead. It has 49 municipal reform 
organizations within.its borders, New Jersey following with 28, 
and Pennsylvania with 17. Ohio with 1s, Illinois with 13, and 
Wisconsin and California with 12 each, come next in order. 
Indiana and Colorado have 10 each; Massachusetts, Maryland, 
and Minnesota, 9g each.” 


The meeting of the League has furnished the occasion for a 
number of interesting press comments on reform in municipal 
politics, from which we select the following : 


Recent Municipal Victories.—‘‘The most notable victories 
over the political spoilsmen in the past year have not been in the 
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North, however, but in the South. At Baltimore last November 
the overthrow of the Gorman ring was a splendid achievement, 
altho still greater results will evidently follow the reform victories 
in Galveston and New Orleans. In Galveston the reform host 
was led by the local Good Government Club, which elected 11 out 
of 12 aldermen, and after several months’ experience under the 
new régime it is found that every election promise has keen kept. 
The victory of the Citizens’ League in New Orleans a few days 
ago was scarcely less important than the Tammany overthrow in 
New York in 1894, for New Orleans, while the greatest city of the 
South, has long been a disgrace to civilization in America on ac- 
count of the wretched and corrupt management of its local affairs. 
We are reminded also of reform victories in Richmond, which we 
noted recently, in Chattanooga and in Tacoma, Wash., where a 
new charter embodying a stringent civil-service reform system 
was secured after a long struggle. The movement is:steadily 
onward; it goes almost in leaps and bounds, for while in New 
York last autumn the forces of good government halted and 
slipped back, the country as a whole shows a remarkable sensi- 
tiveness to this great demand of the hour. .. . 

“The era of municipal reform has come, and will not be de- 
layed. The people are ready for it, and must have it, for munici- 
pal government, of all governments, most closely tallies with 
Lincoln’s phrase, ‘of the people, by the people, for the people.’ 
All the knights of public plunder, the politicians, the ward-heelers, 
the bribe-giving monopolists, must stand aside or be crushed 
under the weight of an aroused and militant public opinion.”— 
The Springfield Republican. 


Not Root, but Offshoot.—‘‘In his address before the National 
Municipal League, now in session in Baltimore, President James 
C. Carter, of New York, said: 


*** The root of the whole trouble in municipal misgovernment is the close 
alliance between the leaders of State and national politics and the manipu- 
lators of local cliques or rings. And the true line of action to be taken by 
the friends of good government should be to banish, absolutely banish, 
from State and national politics the whole subject of municipal government.’ 


“Mr. Carter, like a good many other municipal and social re- 
formers, makes the mistake of confusing the root with one of its 
offshoots. The root of bad government, whether it be local, 
State, or national, is a corrupt and misinformed public opinion. 
So long as this condition of public opinion exists corrupt municipal 
government will continue, even if municipal politics should be 
absolutely divorced from all outside politics. Municipal govern- 
ment is a reflection of the condition of public opinion existing in 
acommunity. It is good or bad accordingly as that opinion is 
alert, wholesome, and well-informed, or torpid, corrupt, and igno- 
rant. Designing men will have little more difficulty in accom- 
plishing their objects with municipal politics separated from all 
other politics than they have now, provided a healthful public 
sentiment does not antagonize them. This is a fact which a 
majority of municipal reformers forget, and in forgetting it they 
leave the main road of reform and stray into a by-path.”— 7/e 
Press, Philadelphia. 


FOR MORE BATTLE-SHIPS. 


HE new Naval Appropriation bill which passed the House 


last month was agreed to by the Senate May 2, with some 
very important modifications. The bill, as originally passed by 
the House, provided for a total expenditure of $16,675,000. The 
new ships authorized were four heavy coast-line battle-ships to 
cost not more than $3,750,000 each; five torpedo-boats of a speed 
exceeding 26 knots an hour, to cosi in all not more than $875,000, 
and ten other torpedo-boats, the best attainable at a total cost of 
$800,000. The bill, as amended by the Senate, calls for two in- 
stead of four of the battle-ships, reduces the number of swift 
torpedo-boats from five to three of 30 knots an hour, to cost a 
maximum aggregate of $800,000, and reduces the total sum for 
the slower torpedo-boats to $500,000. This reduces the appropri- 
ation to $8,800,000. 
The House on May 5, by a vote of 81 to 141, refused to concur 
in the Senate amendments. Among press comments are the fol- 
lowing : 
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The Senate Majority Can be Overcome.—‘‘ There was a ma- 
jority of 4 Senators only—31 to 27—for the substitution of two for 
four battle-sbips, and this was obtained—so far as it was obtained 
by argument—by such amazing falsehoods as that of Senator 
Gorman’s that if ‘this bill passed additional appropriations of one 
hundred millions will next year be necessary’—the amount of the 
appropriation under dispute being less than $8,000,000. ‘This 
majority should easily be overcome. If Senator Sherman shows 
his usual nice appreciation of popular sentiment, he will change 
his vote. If the Senators from Wisconsin, Mitchell and Vilas, 
are in the least regardful of the repute of the Administration, 
which is now committed to the defense of the country, even at the 
cost of the defense of the tariff, they will change their votes. If 
Senator Wolcott will subdue the Populite Hyde—his reasons for 
his vote were Populite—and act the Republican Jekyll, he will 
change his vote. But without any change of votes the presence 
of last Friday's absentees will change the majority.”— 7he Press, 
New York. 


An Adequate Navy.—‘The ships already constructed or in 
process of construction, together with those proposed, will give 
the country, for the present at any rate, an adequate navy. 
These, with the monitors, torpedo-boats, and torpedo-boat de- 
stroyers, will be sufficient to guard the vulnerable points along 
our coasts. For let it not be forgotten that, however formidable 
may be the ships of the first class in actual combat both in the 
French and English navies, yet to bring them across the seas 
would prove a serious and a doubtful undertaking. Notwith- 
standing their tonnage, naval experts tell us that first-class battle- 
ships as now built would find it difficult to stow enough coal in 
their bunkers to bring them across the ocean. At any rate, if 
they should arrive, it would be with their coal supplies nearly or 
wholly exhausted. The Government employing them must es- 
tablish coal depots on this side. England has such depots; nota- 
bly at Bermuda. But an enterprising enemy might make the 
approach to these sources of supply exceedingly dangerous. 

“Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof. We want no war 
with England. May the day be far distant when it shall occur, if 
ever! And what is to provoke a war between the United States 
and any other European power ?”— 7he Record, Philadelphia. 


“We are perfectly satisfied that if this country had had a navy 
last winter adequate in coping with Great Britain on the seas we 
should have been rushed into a terrible war with that country 
that would have been a calamity to the human race. We ¢on’t 
need any navy. We have no foreign concerns that can properly 
embroil us in foreign wars, and no foreign power is going to be 
mad enough tocome here and force awar upon us. Let us fortify 
our seaports so that we can defend ourselves against foreign 
aggression, and then have the navy as it is, so that smart officers 
wishing to show themselves off can not embroil us in cruel and 
destructive wars.”—7he Times, Richmond, Va. 


A Prudent Decision.—‘“*There can be no doubt that public 
sentiment is favorable to the policy of building up the navy as 
rapidly as practicable, but in doing this the financial condition 
and the resources of the Treasury must be considered, as well as 
other demands upon the Government that can not be disregarded. 
Coast defenses are quite as much needed as more war-vessels and 
there should be a judicious distribution of money to both pur- 
poses. We are inclined to think that the Senate decision in favor 
of authorizing only two battle-ships at this time is prudent and 
will have the approval of the country when the real condition of 
the Treasury is understood. It is indicated, however, that the 


House will strenuously insist upon the larger number.”— 7%e 
Bee, Omaha. 


“The vast coast line of the country stands strongly in need of 
adequate land defense, but this can not be gained by diverting 
appropriation from the needs of the navy. Both are vital to the 
safety of the public interests, and both should be developed by 
Congress as rapidly as possible. For many years each session of 
the national legislature has been accused (and perhaps with jus- 
tice) of extravagance in the matter of applying public funds, but 
never yet has a naval appropriation been a source of censure at the 
hands of the people. We constitute the greatest nation on earth 
and naval protection that is almost ridiculous when compared 


with the rest of the world."— Zhe Florida Times-Union, /ack- 
sonville. 
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COMING COMMERCIAL SUPREMACY OF THE 
NATION. 


% HE United States is again to be commercial mistress of the 

high seas.” This is the conclusion reached by Julian R. 
Elkins, in an article on “New Commercial Alliances” in Zhe 
American Magazine of Civics for May. “This may seem to be 
a broad statement,” he admits, ‘but nevertheless it is true. All 
signs of the times point to the fulfilment of this prophecy.” Mr. 
Elkins thereupon gives some commercial “signs of the times,” and 
reviews the present trade conditions as follows: 


“Venezuela has declared a boycott on England and all that is 
English, and says that in the future she intends to do all her 
trading with the great United States. Why has she done this? 
Partly because she has come to see the superiority of our goods 
over those of any other country or nation, and partly because of 
the great Monroe doctrine of the United States and the protec- 
tion it promises to Venezuela and the other countries of South 
America against the encroachments of the grasping powers of 
Europe. ... 


“While our trade with South America is on the increase, other 
countries are beginning to look to us as the greatest manufactur- 
ing country and are turning their trade to us. Japan has a high 
reverence for the true American and all his ways, and she is to- 
day granting the United States more rights and privileges in her 
country than any other nation or country has ever enjoyed in 
Japan. The trade of the United States with Japan now amounts 
to millions of dollars and bids fair to steadily increase until Japan 
will do all her trading with us. Australia, altho under the rule 
of Britain, has a commerce or trade with the United States which 
amounts to millions of dollars annually. France has had very 
heavy duties upon American goods, raw and manufactured, but 
she too ‘has come to the conclusion that we can manufacture a 
higher grade of goods than is possible in any other country, so 
she intends to lessen the duties to such an extent that the manu- 
facturers of the United States can put their goods into her coun- 
try, and if she does this it will increase our trade and commerce 
to a still greater extent. Russia, the best friend that the United 
States has to-day, despite the blood, marriage, and monetary re- 
lations existing between England and us, is granting our people 
and our manufactured goods more prestige each year. Russia is 
even now buying the armor-plate for her navy from us, and this 
alone means a great deal to us, as the iron and steel industry is a 
very large factor in our trade. Almost all of the small islands of 
the Atlantic and Pacific, which are in close proximity to the 
United States, do their trading with us. If the Government 
should purchase Cuba from Spain (which she should do) another 
great avenue of trade will be opened up. The United States 
should own Cuba, and the rest of the West India Islands and the 
Sandwich Islands. These islands are rich in mineral and other 
resources, and on account of their geographical position should 
belong to the United States... . 

“Foreign countries have tried to keep pace with us in the dif- 
ferent manufacturing lines, but, failing in this, two countries, 
England and Germany, recognizing the superiority of our goods 
and knowing that they could not sell their goods if they were put 
up beside ours, have resorted to underhanded means and. decep- 
tion in keeping up their trade with those countries favoring 
American-made goods. It has been discovered that these two 
countries have been stealing our trade-marks on various goods 
and putting them on goods made by themselves, and in this way 
they have made the people think that they were getting Ameri- 
can goods. 

“The example set by Venezuela will, in the course of time, be 
followed by other South American countries, which will mean 
advantages to them of far more value than could possibly be at- 
tained by commercial alliances between them and hostile foreign 
powers, which are in alliance with South America purely and 
simply for the dollars there is in the alliance, and not for any 
good which they could do for South America. An alliance be- 
tween the United States and South and Central America will be 
of far more value to the United States than a casual observation 
of the question will show. Besides having a commercial value 
amounting to millions of dollars annually, it would have a politi- 
cal value to the three Americas of more magnitude than is at first 
apparent.” 
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Mr. Elkins closes with these suggestions : 


“One thing that we should see to is the establishment of a fine 
line to play between our principal seaports and those of all the 
different countries of Central and South America, so that our 
passengers, our freights, and our mails will not have to go by way 
of English ports and English vessels, as is now the case, but will 
be carried direct from this country to Central and South America 
in American vessels. We can build as fine and good vessels as 
any nation on the globe, and instead of paying millions of dollars 
to foreign powers to do our commerce-carrying, let our Govern- 
ment help build steamers to do this work and put this money into 
American pockets, and then go out after the trade which belongs 
and should come to us. The millions and millions of dollars 
paid by South America to the countries across the waters should 
in virtue come to us, but we have a part to perform before this 
will be done, as well as South America. Yankee brains and 
Yankee hustle are securing a strong foothold in South America, 
and are doing a world of good for that country in developing the 
resources and in the upbuilding of the country. 

“South America needs and should be in close touch with the 
United States. She is rich in resources of all kinds, and she 
needs the enterprising Yankee to help her to develop her great- 
ness to a greater extent than he is doing to-day. 

“‘Let all Americans who are true to the very core of their heart 
to this great and grand country of ours stand by the doctrine laid 
down to us by one who had the true spirit of Americanism— 
Monroe—and exercise a lawful protectorship over the weaker 
South American countries, looking to that great and grand union 
of North and South America when we can say to the grasping 
powers from over the seas, ‘America for Americans.’” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


Why don’t you speak for yourself, William ?— 7he Journal, Providence. 

THE Treasury gold has caught the European travel fever.—7he Journal, 
Boston. 

THE instruction of delegates is now our leading educational industry.— 
The Herald, Boston. 

MR. PLATT is having a great deal of difficulty in keeping Morton cam- 
paign buttons sewed on.— Zhe Star, Washington, D. C. 

“DIRECTOR of the mint in a julep factory” is the delicate way in 
which the habitual employment of a Missouri politician is indicated by a 
Missouri editor.— 7he Evening Transcript, Boston. 

WEYLER threatens that he will go home unless the American prisoners 
captured on the Competitor are executed. He will be lucky if he ever gets 
home alive if they are executed.— 7he Recorder, New York. 

ONE of the State departments recently sent a bound copy of its report to 
“The Hon. Grover Cleveland,’’ addressing it to his officein New York city. 
Yesterday the package came back to the department with this indorsement 
across its face: ‘‘ No such party.”—7he Express, Albany, N. Y. 

MCKINLEY’Ss position on the money question : 

‘*He stands a while on one foot fust 
And then he stands on t’other, 
An’ on which one he feels the wust 
He couldn't tell you nuther.” 
—The Record, Philadelphia. 














SOUR GRAPES, 


—The Press, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


WHAT IS THE DUTY OF A BIOGRAPHER? 


HAT is the precise duty of a biographer in relation to the 
secrets of the life of his subject? This question is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Andrew Lang in the May Longman’s. After 
touching upon Lockhart’s“ Life of Scott” and Froude’s “Carlyle,” 
Mr. Lang suggests that we take the extreme case that a biographer 
discovers a single action in an honorable life in which his hero 
“sails near the wind.” Nothing ill came of this action, or nothing 
any longer traceable. Doestruth compel the biographer, he asks, 
to drag this action into the central light? Must it be dwelt on in 
a fervor of reproach?. No doubt the question may be answered 
either way, he says, but on the whole, “as the biographer is not 
the Recording Angel, he might let the matter slip by.” If it is 
not allowed to slip by, it will be pounced upon and made the 
chief topic of remark, and so, for a while at least, the general 
effect of the portrait will be lost. The fault will swell blackly all 
over the canvas, like the genie steaming out of his vase in the 
“Arabian Nights.” Nothing but this fault will be visible, yet it 
obviously occupied no such prominent place in the life, and did 
not indicate the general temper and conduct of the hero. We 
quote a part of Mr. Lang’s remarks: 


“In support of the notion that Truth need not be too harda 
task-mistress, tooexacting, take Lockhart’s own conduct. About 
Scott he told everything, for the few darker spots only increased 
the general brilliance of the lights, and prevented the exhibition 
of an impossible, impeccable statue in alabaster. But, in his 
‘Life of Burns,’ Lockhart, in spite of theory, did of¢ tell all, or 
nearly all, that he knew, or surmised, or had been told. He 
generalized, for many were living to whom the whole truth would 
have been a needless infliction of pain. In such cases, to gener- 
alize is quite enough. We know at least enough about Coleridge 
and Byron, without a note of every-dose of laudanum and every 
amour. I even go so far as to think that we have lately been 
allowed to hear too much of Mr. Pepys’s autobiographic babble. 
It was easy to spare some of his confessions; I admit that I had 
thought Mr. Pepys a more manly libertine, and could willingly 
have remained in ignorance. His character, all the characters of 
interesting persons long ago with Tullus and Ancus, are part of 
our stock of pleasure in life. If I discovered, Jer zmposszdile, 
that Jeanne d’Arc ever did a wrong thing, my duty to the stock 
of human pleasure would outweigh my duty to the truth. ‘Never 
mind the truth’ would be my motto; ‘perhaps there is some mis- 
take somewhere.’ Or suppose, also Jer zmposszbile, that one dis- 
covered a check forged by Burns. One would destroy it and say 
nothing about it. A biographer is not a detective—he is not 
presiding at the Day of Judgment. 

“These ideas will be considered immoral. Many French 
authors try (quite in vain) to prove that Moliéere married the 
daughter of his mistress. This kind of spirit seems to be not 
uncommon, at present, among biographers, a class which Mr. 
Carlyle thought used to be so ‘mealy-mouthed.’ Poor Highland 
Mary is harried in her modest resting-place, ‘ washed by the west- 
ern wave.’ One thing we do know very well about her—namely, 
that Burns wanted nothing to be known. She had lived and he 
had loved her; there he manifestly desired that information 
should cease, and Lockhart has actually been blamed for leaving 
it there. Of all the duties of a biographer, one can regard none 
more stringent than respect to the secrets of his subject. If he 
can, he should burn and obliterate; if he can not, he should for- 
get. Yet if a letter of Burns’s to Highland Mary, clearing up all 
that he desired to remain concealed (if anything is left) could be 
found, the devotees of Burns (as a rule) would make haste to 
publish the epistle. Of all cant ‘the public has a right to know’ 
is the most odious. The public has not a right to know. The 
greater a man is, the more he has done for us, the less right have 
we to pry into his secrets. . . . Because aman is dead, we should 
not regard him as deprived of all human rights. A biographer 
should try to write as if he were in the sacred presence of the 
dead. His actions are to be criticized, his motives analyzed, his 
faults censured, but his secrets are to be respected.” 
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BJORNSON ON FRENCH AND NORWEGIAN 
LITERATURE. 


HE distinguished Norwegian poet, novelist, and dramatist, 
Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, in an article on “ Modern Norwegian 
Literature,” in the May forum, indulges his fancy by pictur- 
esquely likening the literary names of modern Europe to so many 
ships, which are crossing the Atlantic in fleets to visit America. 
“Would not the Americans,” he exclaims, ‘upon hearing of it, 
feel the mind crowded by visions far different and loftier than 
those any actual 
war-fleet could cre- 
ate?” 





Following a 
description of the 
Russian literary 
fleet, which passes in 
a blood-red sunset, 
he introduces the 
French fleet : 


“The French fleet 
is coming in—high, 
slender masts— 
yachts without num- 
ber,and among them 
huge steamers 
whose smoke-coils 
are drawn along by 
the wind and illu- 
mined by the sun 
till they float across 
the picture like the 
headlines of a col- 
ored — sign-board. 
How graceful the 
hulks appear, and 
the more so the nearer they come! How fine the lines, how striking 
the colors, the whole outfit, the ensemble! Some of the larger ves- 
sels stand out from the multitude like herdsmen on horseback in the 
midst of the flock. Firing of guns, music from bands, dipping of 
flags in all colors, deafening noise, bewildering variety, and noend 
toit. But when the surprise of the first moment passed away the 
variety seemed to play in the minor details rather than in the 
larger features; the fundamental conception seemed even monot- 
onous. And a still deeper impression was produced by the shock- 
ing contrast between the glamour, the beauty, the grandeur of the 
arrival, and the dismal standard displayed on the topmast of the 
first ship—a skull. It was discovered also on the second, the 
third, the fourth, nay! on closer examination it was discovered 
that all the ships carried skull and cross-bones in red, white, black, 
or gold, and good glasses revealed that emblem repeated through- 
out the whole fleet. The spectators strained their eyes to catch 
a glimpse of merry France; she certainly was along. Yes, there 
she came, in bright colors and dancing-music on board. The 
drums beat the quickest time, the brass instruments blared, clar- 
ionets and flutes yodled, there was something oriental in the 
sound. So that was merry France! All eyes turned to her and 
beheld a dancing skeleton, scythe in hand, in an attitude more 
grotesque than that of any can-can dancer. Singular—thought the 
spectators, and looked farther out. There at last they saw fine and 
strong craft, small and big, with the Gallic cock in the standard, 
sporting the brightest colors, and saluting the new day with ex- 
uberant glee. Other standards were also seen, displaying the 
flower of spring and various dashing symbols. But asher mighty 
fleet sailed by the main impression it left was, that it carried with 
it more thoughts about the coffin than about the cradle, that all 
its precious powers at present stood predominantly in the service 
of death and destruction.” 














BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. 


Mr. Bjérnson bas supreme faith in the great destiny of his 
country. Notwithstanding that “modern Norwegian literature 
has lately sent forth messages which do not look sound,” he as- 
serts that on the whole Norwegian literature is “sound and glad,” 
and says that “even the latest ones now coming in, and of such 
significance that there is reason to expect many behind them— 
since a literary period never closes with writers of real impor- 
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tance—even the latest ones are sound asa bell.” It is his belief 
that only “the lightsome element” must be in large and happy 
majority in order that the national ideal shall not be hurt. 
“And just here,” he maintains, ‘“ Norwegian literature gives its 
weighty evidence.” To quote again: 


“The Norwegian people have never been under the yoke, and 
that is perhaps the reason why every genuine message from them 
during the course of time has been so hale. Only poverty and 
pietism have ever left traces of disease among them, and in both 
cases, but especially in the latter, their literature has proven a 
good physician. It is a fact that in Norwegian literature and art 
the bright-builders hold the front rank, and so it must be in every 
sound people. The dark defiance, the gnawing doubt, the venom- 
ous scorn must not be allowed to play the master. The strong 
individualistic uprising against law and custom ceases to be a 
beneficent regulator when it is notin the minority. But as yet 
flame-bearded Thor is dominant among the gods in Norway. 

“Two strong complaints are often heard against Norwegian 
literature. We aretold, not only by people of Roman stock, with 
whom the difference of race may cause some difficulty, but also 
by people of our own kin, that it is not clear, that it is ‘misty.’ 
But do people suppose there are mists in a mountain-land? Mist 
comes from the sea and the lakes; lowlands have mist, but the 
mountains bar it off and keep the weather clear. In lowlands the 
imagination is richer in colors and shadows, and has more daring, 
tho more uncertain—almost adventurous—conceptions ; in moun- 
tain-lands it is clearer and narrower. The power of the moun- 
taineer’s imagination is not its compass but its intensity. His 
art characterizes more strongly. By characterization, I do not 
think of the endless crowd of details, which often are only another 
kind of mist, but, generally speaking, a power to put the figure in 
the landscape and the landscape in the figure —which is of deci- 
sive importance for the representation both of racesandmen. In 
this respect, I believe that no other literature at present surpasses 
the Norwegian. Take for instance the reefs and disharmonic 
rock-mosses of the Norwegian Westland, the vicious squalls of 
the fjords, the sharp light-shafts through the clouds, the glamour 
of the sun over the sea or the glaciers and snow-peaks, the sultry 
stillness, the fabulous hurricane—each of them and all together 
stand now in Norwegian literature as human characters and 
human destinies.” 





CONCERNING THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


OW that so much attention is being given in educational in- 

stitutions to the study of literature, it becomes important 

to chronicle from time to time the opinions of teachers on this 

subject. In Education for April we find a thoughtful article by 

Mr. Samuel Thurber, of the Girls’ High School, Boston, on 

“Aims and Methods in the Study of Literature,” from which we 
extract a few paragraphs. Prefatorily Mr. Thurber says: 


“The aim of the teaching of literature is, therefore, to familiar- 
ize the learner with the intellectual and the emotional experiences 
of his race, to lead him through the spiritual vicissitudes of his 
ancestors, to the end that, coming gradually to know how men in 
the past have felt and thought in the crises of life, he may become 
acquainted with his own soul and understand his kinship with 
humanity. No immature person can rightly be solicited to look 
into his own mind, to study himself by introspection, after the 
manner of the psychologist. But in folk-lore, in poetry, the 
youngest child who can read, or intelligently listen, sees himself 
projected, as it were, on a screen, as a picture, which he gazes at 
with delight and puts himself in sympathy with because it por- 
trays his world. Literature objectivates the human mind, and it 
does this no more for the philosopher than for the little child, and 
this kind of psychology we all study when we read imaginative 
writing, and teach when we conduct exercises in literary expres- 
sion. The presence in accepted literature—that is, in the classics 
of our language—of works of invention, such as do not claim 
regard chiefly for their utility for scientific ends, is a sure guar- 
anty that these works have been adopted by the race and faith- 
fully set forth its spiritual characteristics. Hence the multitudi- 
nous creations of Shakespeare, of Scott, of Dickens, are genuine 
English folk, whom we know far better than we do any historical 
personages whatever.” 
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Mr. Thurber makes some pertinent remarks touching the influ- 
ence of English literature in establishing a lasting brotherhood 
between Anglo-Saxon peoples. On this point we quote: 


“Literature, more than any other subject with which the 
schools deal, reveals to the individual his membership in the 
race, in the species. The study of English literature in American 
schools, therefore, furnishes the best of securities against that 
dangerous form of narrowness which the French name Chauvin- 
ism, and which, when it shows its wretched shape in our country, 
we are wont to denominate by the correspondingly wretched word 
—jingoism. The political isolation of this country from the Old 
World took place a hundred and twenty years ago; but at that 
time English literature had been making for a thousand years. 
Besides, an intellectual isolation never took place at all. In lan- 
guage and in spirit our people are of the old Teutonic stock—of 
the same Anglo-Norman branch of this stock as are the people of 
Great Britain. We seceded, indeed, politically; but could not, 
even if we would, secede from the old ideals of life. French 
poetry, Italian poetry, differ in form and in spirit from English 
poetry; but it makes no difference at all on which side of the 
Atlantic the maker of English poetry lives—you can not distin- 
guish English and American poetry either in form or in spirit. 
And so I say that another of the aims of the teaching of English 
literature is the strengthening of the tie of brotherhood which 
binds together the two great Anglo-Saxon peoples, and the utter 
extermination, in due process of time, from the American con- 
sciousness, of that hatred of England which some critics affirm is 
fostered in the schools, but which you will find to be usually asso- 
ciated with ignorance.” 


We quote Mr. Thurber as follows concerning poetry : 


“As an educational agency I contemplate almost exclusively 
that form of literature which we denominate poetry, or the litera- 
ture of the imagination. The poetry of the present day is written 
mostly in prose, verse having sunk somewhat in relative impor- 
tance. An epic in verse is now hardly thinkable; but epics in 
prose are the rage. The world of readers can not get enough of 
them. The word for them is novels; but they are just as much 
epics as are the ‘Iliad,’ ‘Beowulf,’ or the ‘Song of Roland.’ Verse 
wears somewhat under the attrition of much use; new shapes of 
it are with difficulty invented ; rimes and measures become at last 
a little stale ; acomplicated thought, too urgent and vehement for 
the narrow channels of the old rhythms, insists on being ex- 
pressed. Thus poetry is driven to the adoption of prose. This, 
of course, it does without endangering its artistic excellence when 
the poet is a Scott, a Hawthorne, a Dickens, a Mrs. Gaskell, a 
George Eliot. Poetry could not do otherwise than adopt tke 
form of prose; but in so doing, it made less distinct the boun- 
daries between itself and other departments of literature, ran the 
risk of losing caste, and, in fact, has lost caste to some extent. 
. . . The motives of poems, taken in mass, will be found to be 
far from constituting a sufficient body of maxims for the conduct 
of life in our actual civil society; for they are by no means a set 
of prudential, Poor Richard rules for getting on in the world. 
Of such rules we have enough, and more than enough. But the 
hopes, the consolations, the aspirations, the faith of the race are 
involved in its religion and its poetry ; and it is from our national 
poetry that we, as teachers of literature, are to bring them in 
order to make useful, wise, and happy the lives which the children 
are to lead in society and the state.” 





Why Novels Fail as Plays.—‘ The best books make the 
worst dramas on record. No one yet hasever dramatized Thack- 
eray’s ‘Vanity Fair’ or ‘Esmond’—both stories teeming as they 
are with dramatic situations and surprises. Dickens, who loved 
the stage, was divorced from his love, in that his books were im- 
possible for dramatic treatment. They were very good to read, 
but very bad toact. There is a reason in all this. The art of the 
novelist is to delay his secret ; the art of the dramatist is to betray 
it. The best and most interesting book is the one that delays the 
surprises until the last page; the worst play is the one that re- 
fuses to tell the secret until five minutes before the curtain falls 
on the last act. The reader of novels likes to dawdle over the 
story, and to prolong the agony; the spectator of plays loves to 
be wiser than the puppets before him, and to wate i dally- 
ing. In fact, the playgoer is a kind of omniscience in pit and 
gallery. stalls and boxes, who knows more than any one else.” 
—London Truth. 
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ARE THE CLASSICS GENUINE? 


N the seventeenth century Father Hardouin, a French Jesuit, 
maintained that the great majority of what we consider to be 
the Greek and Latin classics are in reality forgeries, the work of 
medieval monks. ‘This view has met with no acceptance among 
scholars, but it has recently been revived, at least so far as con- 
cerns the Latin historian Tacitus, and supported by able argu- 
ments, if we are to believe a writer in ZL’ Ermztage, March, who 
claims that the theory has been unjustly neglected by scholars. 
We quote part of the article: 


“An Englishman, Ross, in a very curious book entitled ‘Tac- 
itus and Bracciolini,’ has advanced the idea that the historical 
works known under the name of the Annals and the Histories and 
attributed to Cornelius Tacitus are not at all the lost works of 
this illustrious writer, but historic pamphlets against the Emperor 
of Germany written by one of the secretaries of Pope Martin V., 
Poggio Bracciolini, and published by him under the name of 
Tacitus. ... This thesis has been taken up and developed 
almost to the point of demonstration by a French savant/, M. 
Hochart, whose two volumes on ‘The Authenticity of the Annals 
and Histories of Tacitus’ will remain as one of the best specimens 
of that scientific penetration and that intelligent and fine erudi- 
tion that give to French learning a place apart from that of other 
nations. This work, be it understood, has set all the critics by 
the ears. The professors are scandalized that any one should 
dare to demonstrate to them that what they have been taking for 
an original work of the first or second century is of the fifteenth 
century, and they have organized against the author a ‘conspiracy 
of silence.’ Nothing is more curious than to see the traces of 
their feeling shown indirectly by series of little involuntary and 
almost forced admissions. In brief, the assertion of M. Hochart 
remains untouched, and a Russian sawant is at this moment oc- 
cupied with showing that if the ‘De Moribus Germanum’ is a 
work of the fifteenth century, with the authenticity of this work 
disappears all that deplorable theory of the pretended regenera- 
tion of Roman character by German purity, chastity, and virtue, 
which has worked so much evil in recent years.”"—7rans/ated 
Jor Tue Literary DicEst. . 





HOW TO ENJOY ART. 


N a colloquial article on “How to Enjoy an Art Exhibition,” 
Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, writing for 7he Art /nterchange, 
says in part: 

“Do not insist that the artist shall ‘tell a story’ in his picture. 
There are plenty of stories to be found in print. Leave that 
much-crowded industry to writers. Each artist—if he be truly an 
artist—has sought to give some particular effect. Try to discover 
what that effect is, and judge the picture by its success or failure 
in giving it. Modern landscape-painting is based upon much 
careful study of out-of-doors, and you will not be able to appre- 
ciate it unless you are willing to take the trouble to look observ- 
antly at nature, seeking to make some mental record of your im- 
pressions—not half-unconsciously, as a nice Jersey cow might 
gaze at it while calmly ruminating. The most of us have the 
vaguest conception of scenic coloring; and the child with his 
water-colors, painting the grass all green, the roads all brown, 
and the sky and sea one deep, ungraduated tone of blue, repre- 
sents without much exaggeration our habitual mental conception 
of the glories of earth and sky. 

“Open your eyes, then, and look abroad, if you wish a picture- 
exhibition to be anything more to you than a convenient way of 
getting rid of a spare half-hour, leaving you at the end thereof a 
little more bored than at the beginning. . . . Do not disdain, 
either, to let art open your eyes to nature. Remember Turner's 
reply to the lady who objected that she never saw anything like 
his effects: ‘Ah, madame, don’t you wish you could!’ There are 
purple shadows, even tho the modern impressionist occasionally 
over-emphasizes their intensity. A sunny, flawy day will dapple 
the ocean with more prismatic hues than the most daring painter 
can contrive to put oncanvas. Take some things on trust until 
you are able to compare them with the reality, and you will find 
that you have a new source of pleasure, both in art and nature. 


“One ought not to blame the artist if his picture, either in color- 
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scheme or composition, seems at odds with reality, if it is not at 
odds with itself. It may happen—as in the best of Japanese art— 
that this seeming carelessness is the result of the most careful and 
loving observation of nature, an acquaintance so intimate that the 
artist is able to discard a multitude of details and give the one 
thing he seeks with two or three brush-strokes—the sweep of the 
mountain, the characteristic massing of twigs on the various 
species of trees, the light-green blurriness of early spring foliage, 
or the pink-and-white loveliness of blossom time. 

“Study the different schools of art. Get acquainted with the 
styles of the different artists. Watch their development, and 
how it is affected by new theories and new methods. Take art 
seriously and you will take it no less gladly; it will add a new 
charm to life, and artists will bless your name.” 





CONCERNING PLAGIARISM. 


HE literary world, in one quarter or another, is always being 
stirred by the question of plagiarism. A writer in Zhe 
Scottish Review for April, Mr. J. Cuthbert Hadden, thinks that 
the cry of literary larceny has of late years become a trifle weari- 
some. He characterizes the “literary detective” as one who is 
“usually a fine example of the man who has plenty of zeal with- 
out having any discretion to balance it,” and charges that ‘the 
great consideration of the pedantic pest is, in most cases, not 
that you shall escape, but that his own skill shall not go undetec- 
ted.” Observing that few great writers have escaped the charge 
of plagiarism, Mr. Hadden tells us how Mr. J. M. Barrie puts the 
case good-humoredly for himself, to wit: “I never wrote a book 
yet but some one found out that I had taken the whole of it from 
somebody of whose existence I had never heard. The case is 
still worse with my plays, for a man proved first of all that I had 
taken them from George Sand or some one else, and then, as an 
amiable secondly, that there was nothing in them to pay for the 
trouble of the theft.” 

Mr. Hadden suggests that the plagiarism-hunter has yet to 
learn “to distinguish between things which are different ;” and 
first of all, he has to learn to distinguish between unconscious 
appropriation and deliberate theft. By “unconscious appropria- 
tion” Mr. Hadden understands something which is hinted at in 
the remark of Dr. Holmes: “I have often felt, after writing a 
line which pleased me more than common, that it was not new, 
and was perhaps not my own.” “Commend me to a pilferer,” 
said Byron; “you may laugh at it as a paradox, but I assure you, 
the most original writers are the greatest thieves.” And so they 
are, says Mr. Hadden; “there are no greater borrowers than 
those whom we regard as the classics of literature.” 
further : 


We quote 


“Tennyson pointed out many years ago that books must and 
ought to be a source of suggestion tothe writer; and he remarked 
that a peculiar charm is to be found in the ‘masterly plagiarisms’ 
of a Virgil or a Milton. Milton indeed is an admirable case for 
illustration, because the world as he saw it was a world in large 
part constructed by him from the wide resources of his culture— 
shaped from the fragments of old poetic dreams. ‘The lilt of old 
songs was in his ears, the happy phrases of old poets, the jewels 
five words long from old treasures. He had the opulent memory 
of the profound student, and these things crowded thickly into 
his thought with each new suggestion from without.’ If one were 
to trace in detail the extent of Milton’s indebtedness he would 
probably be appalled at the number of what in a less man would 
be called thefts. As for Virgil, I presume it is generally admitted 
that he borrowed largely from Homer and Theocritus, just as 
Dante borrowed his idea of a visit to the Inferno from early Medi- 
eval writers. Yet the‘ Aineid’ remains an immortal work! Even 
Tennyson himself has been shown to be a mosaic of gems from 
almost every writer in ancient and modern literature. His‘ Enoch 


Arden’ was probably modeled on Wordsworth’s ‘ Michael ;’ his 
‘In Memoriam’ must have been suggested by Petrarch; his 
‘Dream of Fair Women’ by Chaucer; his ‘Godiva’ by Moultrie; 
and his ‘Dora’ by Miss Mitford. There is scarcely a poet of any 
standing of whom the same kind of thing could not be said. But 
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what of that? The excuse for them all is that they have bettered 
the thought and the expression in the transfer. Robert Mont- 
gomery did not steal nearly so much as Shakespeare stole; but 
then Shakespeare made a good use of what he took, and Mont- 
gomery did not. Therein lies the essential difference. It all de- 
pends on a writer’s powers of assimilation. As Lowell put it: 
‘The question at last comes down to this—whether an author have 
original force enough to assimilate all he has acquired, or that be 
so overmastering as to assimilate Azm.’” 


As an author must get the straw for bis bricks somewhere, Mr. 
Hadden thinks that so long as he comes by it honestly there can 
be no cause for complaint. We quote another paragraph : 


“The views of the authors themselves—such of them as have 
spoken—on this question are peculiarly interesting. Generally 
speaking, they rest for the most part on the Emersonian dictum 
that thought is the property of him who can entertain it, and of 
him who can adequately place it. Goethe made frank confession 
on the matter. ‘What,’ he inquired, ‘would remain to me if this 
art of appropriation were derogatory to genius? Every one of 
my writings has been furnished to me by a thousand different 
persons, a thousand different things. My work is an aggregation 
of beings taken from the whole of nature; it bears the name of 
Goethe.’ Byron speaks even more boldly. He says he never 
considered himself interdicted from using another man’s stray 
ideas. He admits that he was not so laborious a researcher as 
Pope—who was a great hunter-up of grains of wheat in bushels of 
chaff—but he declares: ‘I have been no more scrupulous than he 
in making use of whatever fell in my way.’ Mankind, he contin- 
ues, have been writing books so long that an author may be ex- 
cused for offering no thoughts absolutely new: ‘We must select, 
and call ‘hat invention.’ A writer at the present day has hardly 
any other resource than to take the thoughts of others and cast 
them into new forms of association and contrast. Then follows 
this very frank statement: ‘Plagiarism, to be sure, is branded of 
old, but it is never criminal except when done in a clumsy way, 
like stealing among the Spartans. A good thought is often far 
better expressed at second-hand than at the first utterance. Ifa 
rich material has fallen into incompetent hands, it would be the 
height of injustice to debar a more skilful artisan from taking 
possession of it and working it up.’ There is the whole thing in 
a nutshell. Let the plagiarism-hunters and the critics whose one 
piteous parrot-cry is for ‘originality’ recognize it and have done 
with that part of the business now and forever. It is possible, 
after all, to be too ‘original.’” 





The Last of Hawthorne.—In the closing chapter of her 
“Memories,” in Zhe Atlantic (May), Mrs. Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop writes of her father: “It seemed to mea terrible thing 
that one so peculiarly strong, sentient, luminous, as my father 
should grow feebler and fainter, and finally ghostly still and 
white. Yet when his step was tottering and his frame that of a 
wraith, he was as dignified as in the days of greater pride, holding 
himself, in military self-command, even more erect than before. 
He did not omit to come in his very best black coat to the dinner- 
table, where the extremely prosaic fare had no effect upon the 
distinction of the meal. He hated failure, dependence, and dis- 
order, broken rules, and weariness of discipline, as he hated 
cowardice. I can not express how brave he seemed tome. The 
last time I saw him, he was leaving the house to take the journey 
for his health which led suddenly to the next world. My mother 
was to go to the station with him—she who, at the moment when 
it was said that he died, staggered and groaned, tho so far from 
him, telling us that something seemed to be sapping all her 
strength; I could hardly bear to let my eyes rest upon her 


shrunken, suffering form on this day of farewell. My father cer- 
tainly knew, what she vaguely felt, that he would never return. 
Like a snow image of an unbending but an old, old man, he 
stood for a moment gazing at me. My mother sobbed, as she 
walked beside him to the carriage. We have missed him in the 
sunshine, in the storm, in the twilight, ever since.” 





‘THERE is a pretty American edition of Dumas’s ‘Crimes Célébres,’ 
translated by Mr. Burnham. On page 60 Mr. Burnham says, as to the 
blowing up of Darnley, *the explosion did not materialize.’ Is this an 
Americanism? I have heard of spirits ‘materializing’ at a séance, heard 
incredulously, but never of an explosion that materialized. Here isanother 
really funny phrase: Douglas, at Loch Leven, ‘throws the keys to the 
Kelpie’s keeping.’ The American author renders his remarks thus : ‘ These 
I will donate to the Kelpie, the genius of the lake.’ Donate!*—Andrew 
Lang, in Longman’s. 
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Death of the Editor of Puck.—Henry Cuyler Bunner, 
editor of Puck, died on the afternoon of May 11 at his bome in 
Nutley, N. J. He was born in Oswego, N. Y., August 3, 1855, 
and came of old Knickerbocker stock. Early in his boyhood he 
came to this city and attended public schools, being graduated 
afterward in Dr. Callisen’s school for boys. He then went into 
business with a German importing firm. Not finding business 
life to his tastes, however, about 1873 he began work upon the 
staff of The Arcadian, a periodical whose days were not long or 
especially prosperous. Zhe Arcadian went out of existence at 
about the same time that Puck was founded, and Mr. Bunner 
became its assistant editor at the outset in the year 1877. Soon 
afterward he was 
made editor to fill 
the place that was 
at first held by Syd- 
ney Rosenfeld, the 
playwright. In that 
position he re- 
mained up to the 
time of his death, 
much of the success 
of the periodical be- 
ing attributed to the 
policy which he 
started and carried | 
out. In addition to 
the discharge of his 
editorial duties Mr. 
Bunner frequently 
contributed over his 
own signature to the 
pages of his paper, 
while among the au- 
thors of periodical 
fiction his name has 
for a long time been 
wellknown. During 
the last two or three years many of his stories have appeared in 
Scribner's. Besides his fiction, Mr. Bunner has published two 
volumes of poems entitled, “Airs from Arcady” and “ Rowen.” 
Among his prose works are volumes of short stories called “ Zadoc 
Pine and Other Stories,” “The Midge,” “‘A Woman of Honor,” 
“In Partnership,” written in collaboration with Brander Matthews, 
and “The Story of a New York House.” With Julian Magnus, for 
several years Marie Wainwright’s manager, Mr. Bunner wrote a 
play called “The Tower of Babel,” which was produced in Phila- 
delphia in 1883. He was not unknown on the lecture platform, 
having occasionally given readings, often from his own writings, 
before New York audiences. 




















H. C. BUNNER, LATE EDITOR OF PUCK. 


NOTES. 


IN a paper entitled ‘‘Vailima Table-Talk—Robert Louis Stevenson's 
Home Life,” in the May Scribner's, Isabel Strong gives the following entry 
from her diary: 

“May a1, 1893. 

“T asked Louis, this evening, how you could tell good literature when 
you saw it. ° 


“*It is capable of explanation, I think,’ he said, ‘when you see words 
used to the best purpose—no waste, going tight around a subject. Also 
they must be true. y stories are not the truth, but I try to make my 
characters act as they would actin life. No detail is too small to study for 
truth. Lloyd and I spent five days weighing money and making calcula- 
tions for the treasure found in ‘The Wrecker.”’”’ 


ALL hail to Dr. Chauvet of Fordham! Dr. Chauvet is the owner of the 
Poe Cottage in that suburb, and, not being able or willing to keepit asa 
shrine he rented ittoatenant. When thetenant got possession he nailed 
upa sign on which was painted ‘*Poe Laundry,” and perched above the 
sign was a wooden raven. This was too much for Dr. Chauvet to bear, and 
he at once refunded to his tenant the month’s rent that had been paid in 
advance and turned him out. The Doctor may be thritty, but he has his 
feelings, and he is not going to let any soulless laundryman make capital 
out of his literary property. And he isright. Fancy the poet's sensations 
if he could see his raven asa laundry sign! The next thing it would have 
been called ‘*Ah Po’s laundry.”” Dr. Chauvet did not act amoment too 
soon.— The Critic. 


MR. LOCKER LAMPSON in his ‘*Confidences *’ tells us that Charles Dickens 
was the devoted life-long servant of the public, and in nothing was his de- 
votion more manifest than in the creation of “Sairey Gamp” and her 
mythical friend, Mrs. Harris. What nursing must have been “in the for- 
ties’ when the invalid was relegated to the tender mercies of the ignorant, 
the dirty, and bibulous is a contrast one may easily picture when one com- 
pares the <_er4 past with the spick-and-span uniform of the present work- 
ing-nurse. Light has succeeded darkness. Competence is the outcome of 
the old insufficiency. That the debt which the sick and suffering owe to the 
nurse is considerable, this goes without saying ; and that the nurse should 
have her services duly regarded and rewarded, this also is a fact which is 
recognized as true as soon as it is stated.— 7he Westminster Gazette. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE CURATIVE POWER OF FAITH. 


EMARKING on the cures performed not long ago by the 

Denver healer Schlatter, and on the great numbers of sim- 

ilar cures recorded in medical history, 7he Journal of Nervous 

and Mental Disease, New York, April, speaks editorially as fol- 
lows : 


“We are able to work against such movements only by first, 
clear reasons for their existence, and second, clear expressions of 
such reasons. For Schlatter’s cures are only afew of a multi- 
tude.” ° 


After enumerating some of these, including so-called miracu- 
lous cures of various kinds, the Christian Science movement, and 
various other religio-medical movements, hosts of “fads and 
fancies,” mineral springs without actual curative properties, new 
“schools” and “methods” in medicine, etc., the article goes on as 
follows : . 


“We have enumerated enough for our purpose, and have only 
in strict justice to add that nearly every most honorable physician 
will recognize cases of his own in which the cure was not caused 
by his drugs, but by faith in his treatment. Our present idea is 
to line these all up and try to account for them. 

“Not trying now to analyze the cures into those real, and those 
apparent or imagined, what are the underlying elements and ex- 
planations of them? We would say, first, a large number of dis- 
eases are (so-called) functional. Second, diseases not functional 
have likely a functional element, at least the individual has. 
‘Third, mental influences make or unmake the functional diseases, 
and produce impressions on this functional element of those 
organic. Fourth, every disease tends and tries to get well of 
itself, aside from drugs or any efforts, either rational or irra- 
tional. Fifth, the stimulus, activity, and hygienic influences 
incident to the cure are often very powerful. These sayings are 
trite in form, but carried to the extent I mean them, are not al- 
ways acknowledged by the bulk of physicians. 

“The first statement is about the proportion of functional dis- 
eases, meaning, in our conception, those diseases that center in 
the brain or the cord, which, without apparent organic base, seem 
projected by and from them. The exact number of these we can 
only approximate, but it seems to be a large proportion. Such 
things as ovarian pains and discomforts and neuralgias every. 
where can be seen, often to disappear like magic before a new 
controlling idea and a healthy occupation. Women, especially, 
are subject to this rule, because women have the sedentary life 
and lack of diversity which determines to the introspective state. 
They vary in health in a more facile way with the mental changes. 
Neuralgic pains even prostrating in character seem at times in- 
duced solely by,worry. Many that I have studied surely are. 
Others, of course, are partially so caused. Indeed, to be brief, 
with everybody and in organic diseases as well, the physician is 
often instructed to inspire hope as anaiding element. Moreover, 
some past experiences of each one of us will doubtless emphasize 
these remarks with convincing force. Diversion of mental state 
and hopefulness of mental state act on every person in disease. 
Indeed, disease my be considered as an influence, against which 
the system is continually siriving, and such helps as hope, activ- 
ity, and hygienic life can easily often throw the balance to the 
right side. Not that functional diseases are ‘willed’ into exist- 
ence or are willed out again, or that there is any planning, but 
that by sedentary or unhygienic influences, a temperament so 
predisposed, especially if aided by worry or other introspective 
condition, will show up in some neuralgias. . . . 

“That mental influences are powerful is seen elsewhere than in 
medicine. Curiously it is enthusiasm and personal influence, not 
logic, that moves people to most of their activity. The crusades 
of the Middle Ages may be the hugest example, but city strikes 
and riots, revivals in temperance and religion, are but examples 
found in every line, even to the booming of a western town. 
Even a slight thread of probability, if taken up by a man who has 
intense enthusiastic belief, or can simulate such, will almost 
surely find followers. We, every one of us, are influenced by the 
current of feeling about us, and intelligent and broad study will 
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enable us to rise only partially above such influences. If we 
laugh at the man who carries a potato in his pocket, indeed, we 
are lucky if he does not turn on us and make us acknowledge that 
we would ‘a little rather not’ be one of thirteen at a table, even 
while we can find no logic or even good authority for its connec- 
tion with our well-being. 

“As physicians are we not too apt to say that the mind influ- 
ences the body, and then go away and wonder at the next exam- 
ple? We see a blush rise instantly to the cheek by shame, or see 
from fear the pallor, the cold sweat, the sickening feeling, the 
shock like that of a prolonged surgical operation, even it is said, 
possibly death, and we do not wonder, yet passing to a case in 
which fear, produced by some unguarded remark, seems to deter- 
mine toward death, or strong hopefulness seems to determine 
toward health and we wonder. Indeed, if a temporary emotion 
can bring so marked an effect as indicated above, why can not a 
more permanent emotion produce a more pronounced effect, and 
why should it make the slightest difference in the result whether 
the hopeful activity be induced by prayer, by a belief in a miracle 
by Schlatter’s methods, by Christian Science séances, or by a 
change of climate; by an honest man or by a fraud ?” 





EFFECT OF KOLA AND SIMILAR PREPARA- 
TIONS ON THE SYSTEM. 


NOTE of warning is sounded by the editors of Modern 

Medicine against the excessive use of stimulant drugs. 

They particularly deprecate the use of kola, which is indulged in 

freely by many persons under the impression that, unlike other 

stimulants, it has no reaction and actually creates strength. The 

article referred to, which is headed “The Kola Delusion,” runs 
as follows: 


“The profession will some day repent the great confidence 
which is now being reposed in kola and like preparations. The 
therapeutic use of kola is based upon the claim that it gives in- 
creased capacity for work. The same claim has been made for 
extracts of cocoa or caffein, and for alcohol. It is claimed, how- 
ever, that kola and allied drugs differ from alcohol in that, while 
alcohol gives a temporary disposition for increased effort, this 
effect is very quickly displaced by the opposite condition; in 
other words, the reaction after the use of alcohol is very rapid. 
Beef tea and beef extract have been recommended on the same 
grounds. A careful study of this question, however, will place 
before any intelligent physician sufficient evidence to convince 
him that all the claims made for these substances are without 
physiological foundation. 

“The late Professor Lehmann, the eminent German authority 
in physiological chemistry, called attention tothe fact that caffein 
is closely allied to creatin and other tissue poisons, the accumula- 
tion of which within the body gives rise to loss of energy and the 
disposition to work. The late Dr. Edward Smith has clearly 
shown that while tea and coffee produce a feeling of increased 
readiness for work, the fatigue experienced after the effort put 
forth under the influence of these beverages is far greater than 
that induced by the same amount of work performed without 
them. Beef tea, as recently remarked by a celebrated French 
surgeon, ‘is a veritable solution of ptomains;’ and it has been 
shown by the experiments of Horsley and Ferrier in studying the 
motor areas in the brains of monkeys, that both beef tea and beef 
extracts are never poisons. 

“The analogy of kola to caffein has been very clearly pointed 
out by those who have made a study of it. This substance is, 
like cocain, opium, cannabis indica, and other allied drugs, sim- 
ply what might be called a nerve-fooler, which abolishes the sense 
of weariness or fatigue, without giving any increased capacity for 
work, and without lessening the consequences of mental or mus- 
cular effort. In fact, there can be no doubt that the effort put 
forth under the influence of such drugs costs the body a greater 
expenditure of energy and vitality than the same amount of work 
performed under normal conditions. Nature can not be swindled. 

““More damage than can be estimated is, in the opinion of the 
writer, being done at the present time by the use of kola prepara- 
tions of various kinds. We are a drug-ridden people; and it is 
indeed a sad spectacle tosee the medical profession lending them- 
selves as willing tools to forward the schemes of manufacturing 
pharmacists.” 
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A NEW FORM OF KINETOSCOPE. 


E translate below from La Nature, Paris, May 2, a de- 

scription of an improved kinetoscope made by Joly, in 

Paris. It contains four pictures instead of one, and four persons 

can use it at once, so that the earning capacity of each machine is 
increased sixteenfold : 


“Devices based on chronophotography are spreading more and 
more, and before long they will be found in all cities of any im- 
portance. In Edison’s kinetoscope only one person can observe 
the single scene that each instrument contains. For the purposes 
of introduction this was sufficient, but with the competition that 
exists to-day the price will have to be lowered. It is hard to ask 
50 centimes [10 cents] for the sight of a single figure for a few 
seconds. 

“M. Joly has thought to facilitate exhibitions of this kind by 
making machines that will hold four different images, each of 
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MULTIPLE-VIEW KINETOSCOPE, 


Fic. 1. View of the Entire Mechanism. FIG. 2. Details of the Shutter and 
the Bands. FIG. 3. Interior Arrangement of the Eyepieces. FiG. 4. 
Outside View of the Machine. 


which can be seen by four persons at once. In this manner, the 
exhibitor, by asking only ro centimes [2 cents] of each observer 
collects nevertheless 4o centimes [8 cents] in less than a minute, 
and as he is prepared to show three other pictures in succession, 
it is probable that, if he is possessed of sufficient persuasion, his 
clients will proceed to spend another equal sum, so that in the 
end he will have taken in 1 franc 60 centimes [32 cents] in less 
than five minutes. 

“To attain this result, M. Joly has arranged the apparatus ver- 
tically, and divides it into two parts: the rear, which contains 
the mechanism (Fig. 1), and the front, which has the eyepieces. 

“The celluloid bands on which the pictures are taken are fast- 
ened end to end; but in order not to increase indefinitely the 
length to be unrolled, the same arrangement has been repeated 
twice, by putting one above the other two identical systems, C 
and D, formed each of two bands glued end to end (Fig. 2). 
To allow all the images to be seen successively the eyepieces are 
mounted on a vertical slide and can assume two positions, in 
which they are either in front of Cor D. This maneuver is per- 
formed very simply by working a lever, A, from the outside 
(Fig. 1), which causes them to rise or fall all four at once. 

“An electric motor, J/, controls, by means of a gearing, /, one 
or the other band; the working of the eyepieces by the lever 4 
also acts at the same time on a commutator, G, that so distributes 
the current that it is always the band in front of which the eye- 
piece is that is set in motion. 

“A very simple special arrangement cuts off the current when 
half the band has passed (that is to say, when one of the subjects 
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has been exhausted) ; pressing on a button sets the machine in 
motion again and permits the other subject to be seen. 

“To repeat the same series of operations on the other band the 
eyepieces must be moved. The bands are mounted on bobbins 
on which they roll and unroll, while keeping a tension that is 
given once for all at the moment of mounting by a cylindrical 
spring, 2. They pass over a series of cylinders which cause them 
to take the four positions necessary in order that they should 
present themselves normally before the axis of each eyepiece. 
Behind them is a drum, 7, pierced with longitudinal opening and 
containing two incandescent lamps, one on the level of each band. 
This drum acts as the shutter intended to turn on and shut off 
the light at the intervals necessary to produce the illusion sought ; 
it is so regulated that the passage of the opening over an image 
coincides exactly with the instant when the latter is found in 
front of an eyepiece. This arrangement is represented on a 
largerscale in Fig. 2. It isclearthat only one of these two lamps 
is lighted at a time—the one intended to illumine the band on 
whose level the eyepieces are; when the latter are shifted, the 
commutator G so moves that the useless lamp is extinguished and 
the other lighted. 

“All the manipulation is performed by means of a little ar- 
rangement placed behind the case that carries the mechanism, 
convenient to the hand of the person who is exhibiting the ap- 
paratus, and out of the sight of the public; it suffices to movea 
commutator and then to push a button to cause the first band to 
unroll and present all its images successively to the four eye- 
pieces ; as we have said above, the current is cut off automatically 
after the first band has passed, and when the button is pressed 
the motor starts again and moves the second band. This first 
series having been shown, the eyepieces are lowered to the level 
of the system JD and the same series of operations is repeated. 

“The bands are the same as those of the kinetoscope, and it is 
easy to change them. This takes a certain time, but the same 
subjects can be exhibited during an entire day, and then the ex- 
hibitor has time to prepare for the next day by substituting other 
bands. 

“In the future the success of devices of this kind will depend 
on the variety and choice of subjects. At present the public is 
still under the sway of the feeling of curiosity that impels them to 
look at the photographic réproduction of a motion, no matter 
what may be the subject represented, but in a little time they 
will tire of this, and interesting subjects . . . alone will have 
power to attract them. 

“The possibility of substituting rapidly one subject for another 
will then become indispensable if it is desired to detain the spec- 
tator for any considerable time, and this is one of the elements of 
success of this machine.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary Dicssr. 


INFLUENCE OF BOTTLES ON THEIR 
CONTENTS. 


XPERIMENTS tried in Germany several years ago show 
that ordinary beer dissolves very slightly the glass of the 
bottle in which it is kept, and more careful measurements show 
that almost every liquid, even water, can dissolve glass in very 
small proportions. These facts, however, are not generally 
known, so that the following illustration of them which we quote 
from The Natural Drug gist, May, will cause surprise among 
many readers: 


“Probably ninety-nine persons out of every hundred, taken at 
random, would ridicule the idea that the quality of the glass of 
which a bottle may be made can have any influence on the taste 
or keeping-qualities of its contents. And yet, that it does do so, 
we have the best of evidence. We are not alluding to the influ- 
ence of light shining through the flasks and its action on the sub- 
stance contained, but the direct chemical reaction occurring be- 
tween the glass and the material within the flask. Very recently 
the following case occurred in France. A wealthy retired mer- 
chant bought a lot of very costly and rare wine in casks, samples 
of the wine from each cask being given him by the wine merchant. 
The wine was delivered and the new owner proceeded to have it 
racked off and bottled. Some time afterward some of the wine 
was brought to the table, and on tastiug it the host detected a 
strange, unpleasant taste, which was also noticed by the guests. 
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-A fresh bottle was found to be similarly affected, and bottle after 

bottle was opened with the same result. An examination of the 
stock in the cellar developed the fact that every bottle of the 
recent purchase was spoiled. A suit was brought against the 
wine merchant, who declared that he had delivered the article 
exactly according to the samples furnished. On examining these 
latter they were found in excellent condition. It is unnecessary 
to go into details, but during the course of the action at law, 
some of the bottles were produced in court, when it was found 
that the glass had become opaque. The bottles were handed over 
to a chemist, along with one of the lot purchased for bottling the 
wine, which had never been used. This is what the chemist 
found in the glass of the unused bottle: 


I lass san Ss Lbs ‘need binder spice stehins Swanwee 52.4 
SE EPIL 0.5 ke dais Kaceckieatconesecndawsat nes. 4-4 
Nh RE RRK dances: ehoenkhensedsntas wieawh 32.1 
Argillaceous matter, iron, etc.............cceceseees 11.1 


“In the examination of the bottles that had been used, while 
the silicic acid and argillaceous material remained constant, or 
nearly so, the lime, potash, and soda were very much diminished, 
and it was made evident that they had passed into solution, form- 
ing compounds with the acid ingredients of the wine, decompo- 
sing the latter and rendering it unfit todrink. There is nowa 
suit pending against the maker of the bottles.” 





IS LABORATORY WORK IN PHYSIOLOGY 
UNWOMANLY ? 


ISS FRANCES POWER COBBE, the well-known English 
humanitarian and opponent of vivisection, not content 
with protesting against the performance of scientific investiga- 
tions on live animals, has been objecting in strenuous terms to 
the dissection of dead cats and rabbits as a method of teaching 
anatomy and physiology to children. Her line of argument, to- 
gether with a defense of the practise that she attacks, may be 
found in the following editorial remarks which we quote from 
The British Medical Journal, April 11: 


“Miss Frances Power Cobbe is, as we all know, the professed 
champion of animals against the cruel vivisector, but we were not 
aware that she carried her zoolatry to the length of objecting to 
the dissection of their dead bodies. It is therefore with some sur- 
prise that we find her protesting against the dissection of rabbits 
with a vigor that recalls the medieval denunciations of the anat- 
omists who ‘defaced the image of God.’ Miss Cobbe is shocked 
that some Birmingham schoolgirls should dissect rabbits ‘with 
scalpel and bloody fingers,’ and she appears to consider that the 
study of physiology by persons of her own sex is ‘emphatically 
the lower education of women, namely, that which is best suited 
to deprive them of womanliness.’ We confess that we had not 
hitherto looked upon Miss Cobbe as an admirer of the softer 
graces of her sex, and we were not prepared to find her so 
vehemently opposed to girls doing for purposes of scientific in- 
struction the same kind of thing that they would have to do in 
learning to cook. But the real purpose of Miss Cobbe’s diatribe 
soon becomes apparent; it is only a sermon from her familiar 
text, Down with physiology! ‘It is,’ she says, with the utmost 
solemnity, ‘my sorrowful conviction that the introduction of 
these dissections and the new teaching generally of physiology 
in schools, is part of the large aim of a certain powerful party to 
familiarize the public mind with the idea of vivisection, to inspire 
interest in the results of such “research,” and to transform natu- 
ral horror of cruelty into the morbid fascination which the sight 
of blood and mutilation manifestly possesses for their unhappy 
selves.’ If Miss Cobbe seriously believes this, we can only say 
that we are sorry that any person of intelligence should see noth- 
ing but moral danger in the study of a science which of all others 
is of the greatest and most immediate concern to mankind. But 
when she says that ‘the example of the medical students, who 
alone have undergone hitherto the coarsening influence of such 
studies, ought surely to be a warning not to be lightly disre- 
garded,’ we feel bound to say that such an expression of opinion 
seems to prove that hatred of physiology may lead to a state of 
mind which may be characterized as moral cruelty, showing itself 
in recklessness of statement and uncharitableness of judgment. 
No woman can be made less womanly by understanding some- 
thing of the structure of the body and of the nature of vital 
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processes; such knowledge, indeed, would be of great moral ad- 
vantage to many women in their treatment of horses and other 
animals. As for the danger to virtue from the study of physiol- 
ogy, which Miss Cobbe hints at, we are inclined to say that a vir- 
tue that can only be safeguarded by ignorance is hardly worth the 
keeping.” 





AN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN 
TELESCOPES. 


N invention which is said to admit of a ten-per-cent. increase 
of power in telescopes, and which may thus lead to more ° 
exact knowledge about many of the heavenly bodies, is reported 
from Yale University. It is due to Prof. C. S. Hastings, of the 
Sheffield Scientific School, and represents the fruits of years of 
hard study and experiment. We quote from a special despatch 
to The Evening Post (New York, April 27). After stating that 
Professor Hastings’s discovery relates to a still further reduction 
of what is called “chromatic aberration,” or the objectionable pro- 
duction of prismatic colors by the telescope lenses, the despatch 
briefly sketches the history of the discovery and partial rectifica- 
tion of this source of trouble. Sir Isaac Newton considered that 
it could not be remedied, and abandoned lenses altogether, in 
favor of mirrors. The article goes on to say: 


“The conclusion of Newton was unquestioned until just after 
the middle of the last century, when Dolland was led to dissent 
from it. His researches led to his invention of the object-glass 
made of two kinds of glass, by which most of the chromatic aber- 
ration was eliminated. This constitutes the modern so-called 
‘achromatic’ telescope, in which, however, the correction of color 
aberration is not perfect, as no twokinds of glass have been found 
which will exactly correct each other. The color left over in this 
telescopic construction is called secondary chromatic aberration. 
Up to the middle of the present century this did not prove a very 
serious defect. But with the increasing size of telescopes and the 
applications of astronomical photography, and particularly in 
spectroscopic work, the defect has proved very vexatious—in 
photography because a telescope thus corrected for visual pur- 
poses is worthless, and, conversely, one which is adapted to pho- 
tography is useless for observations by the eye. Then, too, just 
as in the old simple telescope, the secondary color defect demands 
an increasing ratio of length with increasing power, and thus 
greatly adds to the engineering obstacles to mounting large in- 
struments. Again, in spectroscopy the variation of focal length 
for varying wave-lengths is such an inconvenience that many 
spectroscopes are provided with three pairs of object-glasses 
corrected for different regions of the spectrum, in order partly to 
eliminate the trouble. 

“In developing last summer the optical equations involving the 
thickness and separation of lenses to the second order of magni- 
tudes, Professor Hastings found a term which might be of the 
opposite sign to that involved in the equations for color correc- 
tion. Altho it seemed improbable that this would afford a means 
of correcting the old error, it demanded, in the professor's opin- 
ion, further investigation. After much labor he demonstrated 
theoretically a new method by which the secondary chromatic 
aberration, which had resisted solution for almost a century and 
a half, might be remedied. He next constructed a telescope with 
a ratio of focal length to diameter of only eight and a half, for 
use with the spectroscope. ‘This has fulfilled in every way the 
hopes founded upon the theoretical investigation. It shows the 
solar spectrum with absolutely unvarying focus from extreme 
red to extreme violet, eliminating all secondary color aberration. 
While the experiment has not gone beyond this, there is no rea- 
son to doubt that the method is applicable to telescopes of all 
sizes. 

““Several years ago Professor Hastings published a construction 
involving a lens of but two kinds of glass, which very nearly met 
the desired end. But it has proved impossible to obtain large 


pieces of glass of the required kinds, and thus the method has 
been confined to small telescopes. It is an interesting historical 


fact that Fraunhofer, while endeavoring to solve this same prob- 
lem, discovered the lines of the solar spectrum which bear his 
name. 

“The discovery of Professor Hastings will add at least ten per 
cent. to the power of the telescope, so that an instrument with a 
ten-inch object-glass will be about equal to an eleven-inch tele- 
scope of the existing type.” 
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THE GRAFTING OF LIVING TISSUES. 


HE interesting experiments of Dr. Born, the German biolo- 
gist, who has been grafting bits of one tadpole upon an- 
other, or even causing two halves of different tadpoles to grow 
together, were noticed some time ago in these columns, and gave 
rise to some amusing speculations in the daily press regarding 
possible advances in the piecing together of living bodies. The 
subject has just been treated grotesquely in a story by an English 
author, which is noticed as follows in Natural Science, London, 
May. The editors, while admiring the inventive skill of the 
author, give reasons for disbelieving that attempts to join differ- 
ent species by grafting will ever be successful. The notice runs 
as follows : 


“The original experiments of Hunter, in which he transplanted 
structures from one animal to another, probably !ed to the modern 
attempts at bone- and skin-grafting. A few years ago, surgeons 
were confident that grafts of bone from rabbits and calves might 
be transferred to human bodies, while it was a current belief that 
skin might easily be grafted, or blood transfused. Mr. H. G. 
Wells, whose scientific novels have been a feature of the last two 
years, has based the plot of his recent ‘Island of Dr. Moreau’ on 
the artificial production of semi-human beings from animals. 
Dr. Moreau is a ferocious vivisector, with something of the hyp- 
notist thrown in, and, by carving living animals (without anes- 
thetics) for many consecutive weeks, he has produced, and turned 
loose on his island, a set of amusing creatures, such as wolf- 
hyena-men, ox-hog-men, goat-vixen-ladies, and a puma-dog lady 
who escaped in an incomplete condition, to the subsequent de- 
struction of her artificer. The story is grewsome and exciting to 
a high degree; but we have no doubt that our readers, who have 
missed great delights if they have not read the earlier scientific 
novels and stories of Mr. Wells, will form their own opinion of 
the qualities of the ‘Island of Dr. Moreau.’ From the scientific 
side, however, Mr. Wells seems to us to have allowed his imagi- 
nation too free arun in his new story. . . . Recent work on trans- 
plantation and transfusion [is] conclusively against the success 
of operations conducted upon animals of different species. Trans- 
plantations from one species to another almost invariably have 
proved unsuccessful. Most often the transplanted pieces become 
centers of suppuration; in the most favorable cases, they serve 
as inert centers around which new growth takes place. Histolog- 
ical examination shows that theydie. So extreme is the aversion 
of a body to extrinsic material, that transplantations from other 
individuals, even of the same species, rarely hold they are treated 
as foreign bodies. The successes are almost entirely confined to 
plastic operations, in which material from one part of a body is 
adapted to another part of the same body.” 





Vitality of Plants in Severe Cold.—‘In the polar 
regions and at great heights,” says Der Stein der Weitsen 
(Vienna, April 1), “some plants can endure a very low tempera- 
ture; atacontinuous temperature of —50° C. [—58° F.] are found 
a large number of cryptogams (fungi, mosses, lichens) and even 
some conifers, such as pines and junipers. These plants lead at 
best a sort of latent life, as they neither respire nor assimilate. 
Now Jumelle, who has undertaken investigations on the subject, 
has found that this suspension of the vital functions proceeds not 
directly from the influence of the cold, but from the drying of the 
plants, and he has tried the effect of cold on cryptogams and 
conifers that were not dried. He subjected, with this intent, 
lichens soaked in water and freshly cut branches of pine to tem- 
peratures of —30° to —4o° C. [—22° to —40° F.] and investi- 
gated the emission of gas both in light and in darkness. In 
earlier researches it had already been shown that plants below 
zero [32° F.] cease to respire, and Jumelle could not find the least 
evidence of carbonic acid in the atmosphere under —10°. Henow 
confined himself to researches on assimilation. The result was 
that in the case of the plants that were able to withstand when 
moist the most intense cold, the decomposition of carbonic acid 
went on long after respiration had ceased. It was in particular 
established that the pines, the junipers, and one spieces of lichen 
assimilate carbon from the atmosphere in the light, when the 
temperature had sunk to —35° [—31° F.] and even to —4o° [—40° 
F.]."—7ranslated for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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Researches in Heredity.—All persons interested in 
problems of heredity have now an opportunity of aiding an Eng- 
lish scientist in a series of investigations that can scarcely fail to 
be of great interest andimportance. Prof. Karl Pearson has sent 
out a large number of printed circulars containing questions to be 
answered by all those who are willing to aid him in his investiga- 
tion. The nature of these will be seen from the following trans- 
lation of a note in the Revue Scientifique, Paris, April 28: “He 
indicates the points on which he wishes precise data, by asking a 
number of questions to which it is easy to respond, and by direct- 
ing certain measurements that are easy to take—all concerning 
persons of the same family, father, mother, and children. Up 
to the present time, Mr. Pearson has obtained answers from seven 
hundred different families, but this is not enough for the purpose 
that he has in mind, and he makes an appeal to people interested 
in the subject, who are disposed to aid him in his task. He will 
send to whoever wishes them all the necessary instructions, on 
condition that the data that he indicates shall be collected and put 
athisdisposal. Address Prof. Karl Pearson, University College, 
London.”— 7rans/ated for Tue Lirerary DiceEst. 


Coffee as a Disinfectant.—“A year ago, a Russian bac- 
teriologist made some experiments for the purpose of determining 
the influence of coffee in destroying disease germs,” says Modern 
Medicine. “The conclusion was that coffee is to some degree a 
disinfectant. The disinfectant properties of coffee depend, how- 
ever, not upon the active principle of coffee, or caffein, which it 
contains, but upon the substances developed in the roasting of the 
coffee. It was found that the various substitutes for coffee are 
also germicides, and, like it, develop disinfectant properties dur- 
ing the roasting process. A watery infusion of either coffee or 
its substitutes was found to be capable of killing the germs of 
cholera within a few hours, and of typhoid fever in a somewhat 
longer time. The conclusion should not, however, be drawn 
from these statements that either coffee or its substitutes are to 
be considered of value on account of their slight antiseptic prop- 
erties, as too long a time is required for the destruction of germs 
by them.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


The British Medical Journal reports that those working with the X rays 
are likely to suffer from a variety of skin affections said to be similar to 
the results of sunburn. 


‘“*GOLD in transit across the Atlantic ‘sweats,’ however tightly it may be 
packed,” says 7he Age of Steel. “Itis usually sent in stout kegs, and 
squeezed in as tightly as possible, but there is a regular allowance for loss 
by attrition upon the voyage, and in the course of years this loss to the 
commercial world amounts to a large sum.”’ 


IN a paper on the Antarctic Continent, read before the Roya! Society of 
New South Wales recently, Mr. C. Healey states, according to 7he Amer?- 
can Naturalist, that the evidence collected “*tends to show Antarctica as an 
unstable area, at one time dissolving into an archipelago, at another re- 
solving itself into a continent. From the distribution of the pond snail 
Gundlachia, he argues a narrow land connection during Mesozoic time 
between Tasmania and Terra del Fuego across the South pole, and that 
New Zealand at that time reached sufficiently near to this Antarctic land to 
receive by flight or drift many plants and animals.” 


DIRECTIONS for preparing barium platinocyanid, the original fluores- 
cent substance used in Salvioni’s skiascope and similar devices for directly 
viewing Réntgen shadow-pictures, are thus given in 7he National Drug- 
gist: ‘It can be obtained, no doubt, of any chemical works, on applica- 
tion, but as to its cost we have no information. It can be prepared very 
easily by proceeding as follows: Add three parts of barium carbonate, in 
finest subdivision, and two parts of platinum chlorid, to ten parts of dis- 
tilled water. Put on a water-bath and heat. When the boiling-point is 
nearly reached add hydrocyanic acid, a little at a time, until the cessation 
of bubbles shows that carbonic acid and oxygen are no longer given off. 
The resulting barium platinocyanid, after crystallization, answers to the 
following formula: Pt (CN),Ba+4H,0.” 


‘“* PROFESSOR MEADS, head of the electrical department of the Girls’ High 
School of Oakland, Cal.,”’ according to Electricity, ** was for a time puzzled 
by the occasional antics of some of the more delicate instruments used in 
his experiments, and proceeded to investigate. He found that whenever 
certain girls approached particular instruments the needles on the various 
dials commenced to twist and turn as if possessed by some demon, and the 
galvanometers would gyrate wildly. A little consideration of the situation 
convinced the professor as to just how things stood. The girls that made 
experiments a failure when standing near certain instruments were the 
girls that were wearing the high-grade corsets with ribs of the finest steel. 
The girls who seemed to have no effect on the instruments at all were the 
young women who were wearing health waists that were braced with 
whalebone. The matter was explained to the girls and they finally agreed 
to abandon steel in their working corsets, some of them very reluctantly.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A LIBERAL VIEW OF ALL RELIGIONS. 


HE study of comparative religion seems to be one of increas- 

ing interest and importance. An article on this subject is 
contributed to The Methodist Review (May-June) by Rev. J. F. 
Chaffee, in which he says that the solidarity of the race, the fact 
of the brotherhood of man, has taken such hold on us that noth- 
ing escapes notice, “ because there is no great nor small when the 
future is to come out of the present as the present has come out 
of the past.” It is no longer, he says, a matter of indifference to 
us what men believe, or how they worship; nor can we afford to 
shut our eyes to whatever excellences of doctrinal and ethical 
teachings their systems of religion may contain. Mr. Chaffee 
thinks that there has been a great deal of prejudice against the 
Old-World religions; that some of this prejudice has been well 
enough founded, but that “most of it has been of that ignoble 


type which is born of ignorance.” He proceeds: 


“There can be little surprise that the first workers in compara- 
tive religion should have produced alarm. ‘The idea of a science 
of religion implied things in common among the religions, true 
and false, and it implied also inheritance and evolution. Look- 
ing at it superficially, as at first we are almost certain to do, it 
was feared that the effect of the study would be to reduce all re- 
ligions to the plane of human inventions, and so bring discredit 
upon all. And such, indeed, was the evident purpose of some 
who first began to investigate in this direction. But, thus far, 
what has been the result? Certainly not what many of the ene- 
mies of religion had expected, or what some of its friends had 
feared. For the highest has not been brought down, but the 
lower have been brought up; that is to say, instead of having 
shown that Christianity, the highest, is human and full of folly, 
it has been shown that it stands peerless among the religions of 
the world. At the same time it has been made clear that there is 
something divine, something of God, in even the lowest religions ; 
that the All-Father has taught His children, even according to 
their ability, to understand Him in all lands and in all the ages.” 


But the great thing to be overcome in order toa profitable study 
of comparative religion, says Mr. Chaffee, is “ignorance.” To 
quote again: 


“In so far as we approach the subject as partizans we are dis- 
qualified. A judicial frame of mind is necessary in order toa fair 
consideration of all the elements in the case. We must not judge 
any religion by its worst specimens, and certainly not by what its 
enemies may say of it. Even Christianity itself could not bear 
the test of being handled in that way. In every case doctrines 
and worship should be interpreted in the best sense that they 
bear. It is not so much what they would mean to us as it is what 
they mean to them. ‘That is a vital matter, and it would seem 
that there can be little further excuse for misinterpretation and 
misapprehension, since able papers—by representative men, 
many of whom were commissioned, or at least selected, because 
of their special fitness for that work—were read in the Parliament 
of Religions, which expounded nearly all the faiths, little as well 
as great. A careful study of those papers should yield large 
results in the way of correcting and enlarging our views and 
opinions respecting the various religions of the world. We need 
not shrink from giving them each and all their full meed of 
praise, because to do justice to other religions is not to do injus- 
tice toour own. It is not necessary, we should think, that our 
religion has less truth and power because other religions have 
some truth. This is not a case in which others can have nothing, 
even if we have all. It is possible, nay, it is certain, that at 
many points they and we have much in common.” 


Another extract: 


“There is no religion, as Max Miiller has said, that does not 
say. ‘Do good; avoid evil.” There is none that does not contain 
what Rabbi Willet calls the quintessence of religion, the simple 
warning, ‘Be good, my boy.’ ‘Be good, my boy,’ may be a very 
short catechism; but let us add to it, ‘Be good, my boy, for 
God's sake,’ and we have in it very nearly the whole of the law 
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and the prophets.’ Inall religions, too, there has been conscious- 
ness of sin, penance, sacrifice, prayer, contemplation, and worship; 
in all a more or less well-directed effort to overcome the evil, and 
to raise life to its best possible conditions. We have nothing to 
do at present with the vagaries and incongruities of religion, with 
reasons for faith that are contradictory, with ideals for life that 
are imperfect, with forms of worship which are grotesque and 
foolish, or with lives that are immoral. All these things we must 
expect because of the limitations of the finite, for we can not con- 
ceive how, constituted as man is, they can be avoided; but that 
all the religions should have so much in common that has to do 
with the well-being of man in the present life, not to speak now 
of a life beyond, bespeaks for them all not only a common but 
also a divine origin. 

“It is a wonder to many, not to say also a suspicious surprise, 
that the great religions do hold so much in common. It is a fact, 
however, that can be rationally accounted for. As the science of 
language points to the unity of the human race, to some far-off 
Akkad and Shinar where humanity was cradled, so also does the 
science of religion point, as we have a right to expect it would, 
to the unity of revelation and faith. The Aryan, Semitic, Ham- 
itic, and Turanian peoples, all variously distributed into smaller 
streams, have come down to us from some primal center, and 
have brought along with them their mythologies and traditions, 
their revelations and religions, which, tho variously named, are 
sufficiently alike to show theif kinship. It is no wonder then that 
the Babylonian tablets and Hebrew Scriptures should have simi- 
lar accounts of creation and other early events in the history of 
the world, and that the mythologies and anthropologies of so 
many nations should bear upon their very face the evident marks 
of a common origin.” 





GLADSTONE ON ETERNITY. 


N his chapter on “The Future Life and the Condition of Man 
Therein,” in Zhe North American Review for May, Mr. 
Gladstone says that he asks himself in vain whether there is any 
governing exposition supplied to us by the Scriptures or the 
creeds, or the authentic tradition of Christendom, which entitles 
us to make the assumption that eternity is a prolongation of time 


continued without any limit. He expresses “some hesitation” as 


to both the foundation and utility of such an assumption. We 
quote: 


“To say that we can not separate the idea of duration from our 
common conceptions of future life is saying nothing to the pur- 
pose. This may be a subject for metaphysical speculation; it is 
not part of the truths declared to us for our guidance. The Scrip- 
ture goes but a little way on this subject, but, so far as it goes, it 
does not seem greatly to favor the idea now before us. When it 
tells us that with God a thousand years are but as one day, it 
seems as if these words might mean that the being of the Deity is 
outside the conditions of time, and that this meaning is not only 
allowable, but may fairly compete with others which can attach 
tothem. And if the grand idea of the future reserved for right- 
eous souls be, according to the Gospel, a reestablishment in the 
original charter of our nature by reunion with God, and if God 
have an existence outside of time, who can tell whether or not an 
independence of time may not be included in the conditions of 
this reunion ? 

“Look for a moment at eternity under the view of its being an 
immeasurable expansion of time. Consider for a moment the 
very large meaning involved in this proposition. The contempla- 
tion even of Gur own narrow span of life as a whoie, when seri- 
ously attemptea, seems to fill the mind nearly up to the limit of 
its receptive power. A million is a numerical accumulation 
which, if regarded at once asa whole and in its units, seriously 
baffles us. But now we are called to heap together millions, bil- 
lions, and quadrillions without limit, and to recollect that in 
doing it we do nothing ; and however often we repeat the process, 
it is the same /ofzes guoties ; the score is undiminished. 


i ) In deal- 
ing with such a conception we pass beyond our depth. 


If all this 


may be so, yet it seems hard to compel every mind into the belief 
that it must be so; and there is something to be said here also in 
favor of taking refuge in our ignorance. 

“This much we may presume to say. 


Had the divine revela- 
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tion been intended to convey to us that time is an inseparable in- 
cident of the future life, and that eternity is no more or less than 
the unfolding of an immeasurable roll of time, it seems probable 
that the Bible could and would have employed some terminology 
evidently adapted to that purpose. But such is not the termi- 
nology actually given us. For, in dealing with the condition of 
the righteous in the world to come, our Savior builds not upon 
terms of time, but upon reunion with Deity. And in touching 
with greater reserve upon the condition of the wicked the image 
presented to us is either simply negative, as in the case of the five 
virgins, or it is one of suffering without reference to duration, as 
in the outer darkness where there will be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth; or, it is associated with words which etymologically and 
by use signify the indefinite rather than the infinite. Some of the 
passages without doubt introduce the awful image of finality. 
But such presentations are held by some to be of extinction and 
total disappearance, rather than of a miserable existence co- 
extensive with that of Deity, and they may be possibly susceptible 
of other explanations at present hidden from our view. In any 
case this great diversity of delineation may be thought to indicate 
a purpose of reserve.” 


CARDINAL MANNING ACAIN. 


R. PURCELL’S “Life of Cardinal Manning” continues in 
the hands of the critics. A contributor to Zhe Scottish 
Review, who announces himself as neither an Anglican nor a 
Catholic, and says that to himself the Anglican and the Catholic 
life is equally indifferent, further says that on the one hand the 
biography in question is a revelation of Mr. Purcell, and on the 
other a revelation of Cardinal Manning; that viewed in this light 
its chief interest is not in its dates, nor evenin the movements or 
events it describes, but psychological ; “in other words, it unveils 
two minds and presents a number of problems which the reader 
may call mental, or psychological, or spiritual, or religious, ac- 
cording to his liking.” It is not our purpose here to follow the 
writer in his critical estimate of Mr. Purcell’s work, but to give 
his opinion of Cardinal Manning as gathered from the biography, 
which opinion is very concretely expressed. We quote a part: 


“Manning’s was one of those minds which can not bear to rest 
in uncertainty. Itwas essentially dogmatic. Some men can live 
in hope and uncertainty, Manning could not. What he craved 
was certainty. Doubt was a torture to him. At the same time 
he was extremely slow to change his opinions. Inconsistency 
with himself he hated, and clung to his inherited beliefs with an 
almost indomitable tenacity. And here was the position in which 
he was placed in the period between 1846 and 1851. On the one 
hand he was racked with doubt and perplexity. On the other he 
held and was striving to hold strongly by the beliefs in which he 
had been reared and which had become part and parcel of his 
spiritual existence. ... 

“Manning may have been too free with his confessions ; perhaps 
he was; but to us there is nothing ‘startling’ in them; nor would 
there have been to Mr. Purcell had he had a larger acquaintance 
with men and human ways. During all the crisis of 1846-51 
Manning seems to us to have done in public what most sensible 
men would have done. He spoke according to what he had all 
along believed, and according to what he was trying to believe. 
No other course was open to him. He was not prepared to re- 
nounce what he had hitherto believed; just as little was he pre- 
pared for the creed which was growing up amid his doubts. 
Much of what he said and did at the time wears the appearance 
to us of having been done for the express purpose of confirming 
his faith and to drive away the specter by which he was perpetu- 
ally haunted. ‘That he made mistakes at the time, and often ap- 
peared inconsistent, need not be wondered at.- If the truth were 
known, many things he then did would probably prove to be ex- 
ceedingly pathetic. At any rate, when the crisis was over, when 
at last his mind was made up, when he found that he could no 
longer hold with the past, and that to be true to what he saw to 
be right he must break with it, he broke with it. The wrench 
was great. To some it may seem that it ought to have been 
made before. To us it does not seem that it ought. For Man- 
ning there was no resting-place between the Anglican and the 
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Roman Church; and he could not leave the one before he was 
prepared to enter the other. 

“His transition to Rome, Manning used to say, was not a 
change but an expansion. To our own mind it was a develop- 
ment. He began, as we have said, as a dogmatist, and he ended 
as a dogmatist. Hewas the same in the Roman Church asin the 
Anglican and the same in the Anglican as in the Roman, only 
with different aims. There was a large measure of the feminine 
in his nature; one has only to look at his portraits to see that. 
Along with a woman’s gentleness, tenderness, and sympathy, he 
had all a woman's intensity. He was no reasoner, as his long 
protracted spiritual crisis proves, and as his friends of the Meta- 
physical knew. The two elements which predominated in his 
nature and bore down or inspired all the rest were, asin a woman, 
love and faith, only with him faith in the order of time came first. 
Mr. Purcell is scarcely correct when he says that the secret of his 
success in life was the infinite pains he took with what he had in 
hand and his way of following it up with indomitable patience 
and perseverance. No doubt he did all this and was besides a 
man of inexhaustible energy; but the secret of his success is not 
to be found in these things. There was a secret behind them and 
that was the intensity of his nature. He could be nothing by 
halves. Whatever he espoused he espoused with the whole con- 
centrated fire and energy of his mind. While in the Anglican 
Church he loved it, and his one aim was to make it prevail. 
Hence his long and agonizing hesitation and the fierce wrestlings 
of his spirit ; and hence, finally, his outbursts of indignation when 
after five hours’ reasoning with the Rev. M. A. Tierney at Arun- 
del on the validity of Anglican Orders he was forced to the con- 
fession, ‘with eyes aflame,’ that all his life ‘he had only been a 
simple layman.’ Hewas the sameinthe Roman Church. There 
his one cry, his one aim was the supremacy of the Pope. Upon 
this he concentrated all the resources of his mind. In this, in 
fact, we have the key to the whole of his life as a Catholic, and 
the explanation of whatever he took in hand or did; as, ¢.g., his 
scarcely veiled impatience with Cardinal Wiseman, his persist- 
ency against Dr. Errington, his opposition to the Old English 
Catholics, his compact with Mgr. Talbot, his supportof the tem- 
poral power of the Pope, his activity at the Vatican Council, his 
suspicions of Newman, his conflict with the Society of Jesus. He 
had great sympathy with the poor and neglected ; he labored hard 
in many directions, and was foremost in innumerable good works ; 
but an Ultramontane of the most exclusive type, he was in every- 
thing dominated by this one idea.” 


HETERODOX BAPTIST PROFESSORS. 


“T“HE Baptist Church is threatened with some difficulties over 

the teachings of two of its prominent educational leaders. 
Rev. Dr. P. S. Henson, the well-known Baptist clergyman of 
Chicago, has opened an attack upon Dr. W. R. Harper, President 
of Chicago University, a Baptist institution. Dr. Henson objects 
to Dr. Harper on the ground “that he as the head of a distinctly 
evangelical institution does not represent the views of the men 
who put him there. Every man,” says Dr. Henson, “has a right 
to his own ideas, but Dr. Harper has noright to teach agnosticism 
when parents all over the country, who send their children to his 
school, expect them to be reared in the old-fashioned Baptist faith 
as taught in the Bible.” These criticisms are based on Dr. 
Harper's recent lectures and writings on the inspiration and in- 
terpretation of the Bible. He has been accused in other quarters 
recently of a strong leaning toward the views of what are known 
as the Higher Critics. A controversy has also arisen over the 
views expressed by Prof. W. H. Whitsitt, President of the Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Louisville, Ky., in an article on “ Bap- 
tists” in one of the cyclopedias of the day. In this article Pro- 
fessor Whitsitt says that prior to the year 1641, the Baptists of 
England were in the practise of sprinkling and pouring for bap- 
tism ; that Roger Williams was sprinkled and immersed; that a 
certain Mark Lucar introduced immersion in this country, and 
that the First Baptist Church of Providence, R. I., dates back to 
the eighteenth century instead of the seventeenth century. A 
number of Baptist writers have disputed these statements. Dr. 
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Whitsitt himself explains and defends his position in the columns 
of The Examiner (Baptist, New York]. He says: 


“During the autumn of 1877, shortly after I had been put in 
charge of the School of Church History at the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, in preparing my lectures on Baptist his- 
tory, I made the discovery that, prior to the year 1641, our Baptist 
people in England were in the practise of sprinkling and pouring 
for baptism. I kept it to myself until the year 1880, when I had 
the happiness to spend my summer vacation at the British Mu- 
seum. There I assured myself, largely by researches among 
King George's pamphlets, that my discovery was genuine, and 
established it by many irrefragable proofs from contemporary 
documents. 

“Upon my return to New York, in September, 1880, I felt so 
sure of my ground that I made known my discovery in the col- 
umns of 7he Independent. It was received with much disap- 
proval and sneers from many quarters. Zzon’s Advocate, of 
Portland, Me., and 7he Standard, of Chicago, will be found, 
upon consulting their files, to have given special attention to the 
subject. Among others, I was also engaged with Rev. Henry 
Martyn Dexter, D.D., whom I criticized because he had recently 
asserted in The Congregationalist that Roger Williams was im- 
mersed by Ezekiel Holliman, and pointed out to him that it was 
entirely probable that Mr. Williams had been sprinkled by Holli- 
man. Apparently Dr. Dexter was interested by my explanation 
and proofs, for he shortly found his way to the British Museum, 
where he also convinced himself that my view was correct and 
my citations authentic. Asa fruit of these researches he issued, 
near the close of 1881, more than a twelvemonth after my dis- 
covery had been declared in Zhe /ndefendent, the well-known 
volume entitled ‘John Smyth, the se-Baptist,’ wherein he adopted 
my thesis, defended it by many citations, and entirely ignored 
my discovery as set forth in 7he /ndependent. 

“My discovery was not only embraced by such an eminent 
authority as Dr. Dexter, but it has likewise been accepted by 
Baptist historians of note, who have written for the public since 
it was made known. In his ‘History of the Baptist Churches in 
the United States," Dr. Newman says of the baptism of John 
Smyth: ‘It is almost certain that the rite was administered by 
affusion and not by immersion. The same is conceded of Spills- 
bury’s church, organized in London on the 12th of September, 
1633 (History, p. 80). It is granted, he says, that ‘contemporary 
testimony is unanimous in favor of the view that immersion was 
practised by Roger Williams,’ but Dr. Newman shows admirable 
discretion in omitting to cite the passages.” 


In an editorial note on the subject, Zhe Journal and Messenger 
(Baptist, Cincinnati) says that Dr. Whitsitt has been teaching 
this same theory for fifteen years, and it adds: 


“We do not regret the demolition of the ‘church succession’ 
nonsense, but we can not sympathize with the burning of the 
house to get the rats out of it. True, the baptism of Williams is 
not the corner-stone of Baptist faith. It would not shake their 
confidence in the correctness of their position, if it could be dem- 
onstrated that baptism was never administered between the age 
of the apostles and the middle of the seventeenth century. They 
would go on practising baptism, even if Dr. Whitsitt’s theory 
concerning Williams could be demonstrated. They plant them- 
selves on the New Testament, and, without fear of successful 
contradiction, declare that the teaching of the sacred book is the 
baptism in water of a believer in Christ as his personal Savior. 
And yet, they as firmly believe that Roger Williams was actually 
baptized z# water at the hands of Ezekiel Holliman, also that as 
the baptism administered by Holliman was as Scripturally valid 
as it would have been had it been administered by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” 


After referring to the statements made in the article on “ Bap- 
tists,” 7he Standard (Baptist, Chicago) says: 


“Dr. King, of Providence, Dr. Christian, and others, of Louis- 
ville, and, in fact, nearly everybody who has appeared in print 
on this subject, have denied these statements, and ask for the 
proofs which Dr. Whitsitt claims to have found in certain docu- 
ments at the British Museum. Dr. Whitsitt defends himself 
against the charge that he borrowed from Dr. H. M. Dexter, the 
author of well-known works upon some of these topics. The 
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discussion is not a new one; some of the questions received much 
attention sixteen years ago, when Dr. Dexter published his book, 
‘The Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred Years.’ We 
called attention at that time to several erroneous statements in 
that book, especially in reference to John Smyth, the ‘se-Baptist.’ 
Certainly if Dr. Whitsitt can throw new light upon these vexed 
questions by the aid of documents hitherto inaccessible, he will 
receive the gratitude of the denomination.” 


In an editorial on the subject 7he Christian Evangelist (Dis- 
ciples, St. Louis) says: 

“It will probably puzzle the uninitiated in Baptist ecclesiology 
to understand this hue and cry over so harmless a thing as an 
expressed opinion concerning the form of a man’s baptism who 
lived in the seventeenth century. Suppose Roger Williams was 
sprinkled, and that Continental and English Baptists did not 
practise exclusive immersion up to 1639—what of it? Much in 
every way io the high church dogmatist of Baptist Israel. If R. 
Williams submitted to affusion, and immersion was not universal 
among Baptists in those days, what becomes of the pet fiction of 
the Baptist imagination that there has been an unbroken succes- 
sion of Baptist churches from the year 30 to the present hour, and 
the related priestly figment that immersion administered by a 
succession of Baptist preachers is the only valid baptism? This 
sacerdotal anti-Christian dogma is dear to the hearts of many 
Southern Baptists, and men of the ecclesiastic type do not sur- 
render theories to save men, but they surrender men to save 
theories.” 


CUSTOMS OF ISRAELITES OF THE EAST. 


NE of the most remarkable people on the globe is the Orien- 
tal Jew, the devotee of the written and the traditional law, 
the modern representative of the Pharisee of the New-Testament 
age, the adherent of miracle-working rabbis of Southeastern 
Europe. In his lawhe lives and movesand has his being. From 
the earliest dawn, and even before, and throughout the day even 
to the moment when he closes his eyes in sleep, the faithful law- 
observing Jew of the East is in his actions and thoughts under the 
direction of a thousand and one petty legal restrictions that make 
up his religion. Nor is the end yet. 
laws are proclaimed by the rabbis. An interesting example is 
furnished by the miracle-working rabbi, Isaac Safrin, of Komorn, 
in Galicia, who died in 1875, and shortly before his death ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Cochin-China breed of hens were 
“unclean,” legally. Althoresisted in this opinion by other rabbis, 
notably Chajim Halberstamm, who died in 1880, the new dictum 
won adherents, and the result is that in that whole country there 
was no longer any sale for this breed, and the Cochin-China hen 
is now practically extinct in Galicia. 

Of this remarkable people the German-Jewish mission journal, 
Nathanae?, published by Professor Strack, of the Berlin Univer- 
sity, gives a very instructive description in Vol. XII., No. 1,in an 
article entitled “Azz Zag aus dem Leben eines gesetztreuen 
jJuden,” by Missionary G. M. Loewen, from which we quote in 
substance several characteristic samples : 


From time to time new 


“The daily motto of the law-observing Israelite is the admoni- 
tion of the Rabbi Jehudi ben Thema, found in the famous collec- 
tion of ‘Sayings of the Fathers’ (Pzrgue Adoth) : ‘Be brave asa 
panther, as speedy as the eagle, fleet as the gazelle, strong as the 
lion, to do the will of the Father who is in heaven.’ Early in the 
morning the pious Jew accordingly begins his religious observ- 
ances. Soon after midnight he leaves his bed (Chazoth), both in 
winter and in summer, for it is his belief that the midnight hour 
is an especial hour of grace, as the Lord of Hosts at this hour 
begins a lamentation over the destruction of the temple and of 
the holy city. Tears are in the eyes of Jehovah, and the angel 
hosts at His right and His left lift up their voices over the fate of 
Jerusalem and over Israel the people of God. Then it is that 
God’s heart is filled with pity for His children and is more than 
ever willing to listen to their cries. The pious Jew accordingly 


improves this golden hour for his prayer and petition to the 
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throne of Jehovah. As soon as he opens his eyes his legal ob- 
servance begins. A whole list of enactments and prescriptions at 
once must be observed. At the very moment of awakening he 
utters the prayer: ‘I thank thee, eternal living King, that thou 
hast again restored to me mysoul in thy grace. Thy faithfulness 
is great.’ This prayer of thanksgiving the rabbinical Jew utters 
because it is an article of his faith that during the hours of sleep 
the soul leaves the body in order to ascend to God’s throne and 
there give an account of what it has done or failed to do during 
the day, which report is then entered into God’s own ledger. 
Just before awakening the soul returns to the body, which had 
been practically dead during the hours of separation, and the two 
live together for another day. But a dead body, according to the 
law, Num. xix. 11, is unclean. Therefore the Jew, on awaken- 
ing, must first of all purify himself ceremonially. This, however, 
he must do, in accordance with another law, without taking more 
than four steps. He has accordingly made arrangements for this 
process the evening before. He has set in close proximity to his 
couch two vessels, one filled with water, the other empty. The 
vessel with the clean water must be in a vessel that is without 
blemish or break, while the vessel into which the water is to be 
poured when the ablutions are performed must be old and dam- 
aged. This is done on account of the belief that at the time of 
awakening there are evil spirits at the points of a man’s fingers, 
and that these are removed by washing and bathing the hands by 
pouring water over them. But evil spirits, partly by preference 
and partly by compulsion, live in objects that are physically or 
morally defective. In order then to prevent these spirits when 
the faithful Israelite performs his ablution, from jumping into the 
pure water instead of the water already used and thus impure, 
the latter is poured into a defective vessel and therefore the evil 
spirits are compelled to enter these and nottheformer. The cere- 
monial cleansing also takes place in accordance with fixed laws 
and ordinances. The Jewtakes the vessel in his right hand, then 
places it into the left, so that the former may be cleansed first, 
and then pours the water from the one hand into the other three 
times. After setting the vessel down he lifts both hands upon 
his brow and speaks the prescribed benedictions. 

“After such ceremonial ablutions he dresses himself, and this 
too in accordance with a whole system of laws—e.g., he is very 
careful never to have his body entirely bare of clothes, because 
this would offend the holiness of God. Then again he is very 
careful never to put on a piece of clothing with the seam to the 
outside, nor to put on two pieces at the same time, as this would 
weaken his memory. The right shoe must be put on first, but 
the left shoe must be tied first. The Rabbis regard it as abso- 
lutely necessary that the pious Israelite must wear shoes. One 
of‘their rules reads: ‘Sell the last thing you have and buy shoes.’ 

“The same details observed at rising are observed throughout 
the day in all that the faithful law-observing Oriental Jew does 
and says. Especially does he devote much time to the study of 
the Talmud and to the synagog services. His whole existence is 
a living commentary on such a passage as Gal. i. 13, 14.”— 7rans- 
lated for Tue Literary DIcEst. 


“IAN MACLAREN” AS A THEOLOGIAN. 


T will be remembered that 7he Southwestern Presbyterian 
several months ago indulged in some severe criticisms of the 
“Bonnie Brier” stories on the ground of their excessive humani- 
tarianism. The same paper now takes Mr. Watson (Ian Mac- 
laren) to task for views expressed in his “The Teachings of 
Jesus,” a recent publication. As a theologian, it says he is not 
only a conspicuous failure, but distinctly untrustworthy. Among 
the passages in ‘The Teachings of Jesus” to which exceptions 
are taken are the following: 


“When one reads the creed which was given by Jesus, and 
those which have been made by Christians, he can not fail to 
detect an immense difference, and it does not matter whether he 
seiects the Nicene creed or the Westminster Confession. They 
all have a family likeness to each other, and a family unlikeness 
to the Sermon on the Mount. They deal with different subjects, 
and they move in a.different atmosphere. When one asks, ‘What 
is a Christian?’ thecreed and the sermon not only do not give the 
same answer, but answers so contradictory that from the succes- 
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sive specifications he could create two types, without any more 
resemblance than a bird and a fish. What must strike every per- 
son about Jesus’s sermon is that it is not metaphysicai, but ethi- 
cal. What He lays stress upon are such points as these: The 
Fatherhood of God over the human family; His perpetual and 
beneficent providence for all His children; the excellence of sim- 
ple trust in God over the earthly care of this world; the obligation 
of God’s children to be like their Father in Heaven; the para- 
mount importance of true and holy motives; the worthlessness of 
a merely formal righteousness; the inestimable value of heart 
righteousness ; forgiveness dependent on our forgiving our neigh- 
bor; the fulfilling of the law of love; and the play of the tender 
and passive virtues. Upon the man who desired to be His disci- 
ple and a member of God’s Kingdom were laid the conditions of 
a pure heart, of a forgiving spirit, of a helping hand, of a heav- 
enly purpose of an unworldly mind. . . . When one turns to the 
creeds, the situation has changed, and he finds himself in another 
world. They have nothing to do with character; they do not 
contain an idea of character. They have noplan in their construc- 
tion for character. From their first word to their last they are 
metaphysical, not ethical. They dwell on the relation of the 
Three Persons in the Holy Trinity ; the divine and human natures 
in the person of Jesus; His miraculous birth by the power of the 
Holy Ghost upon the Virgin Mary; the connection between His 
sacrifice and the divine law; the nature of the penalty, and its 
reference to the Atonement. . . . If any one should decline as- 
sent to one or all of these propositions, as the case may be—on 
the ground that he does not understand them for instance—and 
offers instead adherence to Jesus’s creed in the Sermon on the 
Mount, it would be thought to be beside the question; just as if 
any one had declined obedience to Jesus’s commandments, and 
offered instead acceptance of any theory of His Person, the Mas- 
ter would have refused his discipleship with grave emphasis.” 


In added comment on these utterances, Zhe Southwestern 
Presbyterian says: 


“Have we in the Sermon onthe Mount all our Lord’s teachings? 
Is it anywhere announced that this discourse was meant to be a 
complete summary of doctrine and duty? Surely his conversa- 
tion with Nicodemus (dealing with an individual inquirer) and 
his upper-room discourses recorded by John must not be put 
aside by him who would know all the ‘Teachings of Christ.’ 
Yet in the one we have vastly more than mere ethical teaching, 
viz., innate depravity, necessity and nature of regeneration, 
atonement and saving faith, and in the other (altho the names do 
not occur) election, definite atonement, and perseverance of the 
saints! Unfortunately, the voice which has so captivated the 
world in the sweet ‘Drumtochty Tales,’ now joins in the senseless 
clamor against creeds, as if a religion is worth anything which 
does not rest finally upon the bedrock of beliefs. Credenda are 
indeed worthless without agenda, but agenda without credenda 
are houses without foundations or else of sand.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


IT is said that since the commencement of the “ Forward Movement” in 
Methodism, the Wesleyan connection has annually reported double the 
increase of former years, and in numerical success has approached the 
palmiest days of Methodism. 


A RELIGIOUS contemporary suggests that the demand so frequently 
made by churches for a preacher who will “‘draw,’’ might well be changed 
in favor of a stipulation by the minister, as his requirement of proper con- 
ditions. for a church that ‘“‘draws.”” Spurgeon once said: “It is the 
minister’s duty to fill the pulpit ; it is the people’s duty to fill the house.” 


THE next meeting of the International Sunday-School convention will be 
held in Bostonin June. At this meeting a new lesson committee will be 
appointed, whose duty it will be to arrange the Sunday-school lessons for 
the six years beginning with the new century. Four members of the 
present committee were members of the first committee appointed at 
Indianapolis in 1872, twenty-four years ago. They are Bishop John H. 
Vincent, Mr. B. F. A. Jacobs, Dr. Warren Randolph, and Dr. John Hall. 


A WRITER in 7he Baptist Missionary Magazine says that the most re- 
markable thing about the massacres in Armenia is not the ferocity of the 
Turks but the constancy of the Armenians to their faith. Itis stated by a 
long resident of Armenia that every one of the fifty thousand who have 
been slain might have saved their lives by denying Christianity and be- 
coming Mohammedans. Thousands of the Armenians have done this, but 
that so many thousands have refused to apostatize, and have remained 
steadfast to Christianity even in the imperfect form in which they know 
it, is one of the most inspiring examples of devotion furnished by the 
history of Christianity. 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


JOHANNESBURG TELEGRAMS AND 
ENGLAND’S RETREAT. 


HEN the British troops evacuated the Transvaal in 1881, 
Englishmen informed the Boers that their independence 
would be short-lived. “We will settle in the country in such 
numbers that we can impose our laws, our language, and our 
customs upon you,” they said. The attempt to carry out this 
threat has failed, and the prestige of England has suffered much 
more than when the Boers drove their adversaries from the coun- 
try at the muzzle of their rifles. The Transvaal authorities dis- 
covered among Jameson’s baggage a key to the telegraphic cor- 
respondence between the Johannesburg rebels and their friends 
in the Cape Colony. From this correspondence conclusive proof 
has been obtained that Cecil Rhodes, the Prime Minister of the 
Cape Colony, was the prime mover of the rebellion. Other Brit- 
ish officials are implicated, and hints are thrown out that the 
British Cabinet were fully aware of the attempt which was about 
to be made to capture the Transvaal in time of peace. The jingo 
press in England speaks of these disclosures as a clever move on 
the part of President Kriiger. The Boer press points out that the 
matter is nota joke from their point of view, and are grateful that 
they have been able to ward off what they consider the most cow- 
ardly attack upon any nation recorded in history. No attempt is 
made in England to dispute the genuineness of the evidence. 
The Times, London, says: 


“No one will seriously blame Mr. Rhodes for having regarded 
the movement of his fellow countrymen with favor. But in the 
position which he held of Premier of a neighboring state and 
managing director of an imperial enterprise, he had responsibil- 
ities of a wider kind which should have restrained him from mix- 
ing himself actively in the movement. Success might possibly 
have excused, it could not have been held to justify, the part he 
played.” 

The Standard hopes that sympathy with the great body of the 
Johannesburg prisoners will not decline in consequence of the 
fact that their excuse of having to defend women and children 
falls to the ground, for “it will be very hard to maintain hence- 
forth that the intervention of the forces of the South Africa Com- 
pany was the simple, unpremeditated outburst of chivalrous 
humanity that many in this country were anxious to picture it. 
There is clear evidence of concert between the Johannesburg 
leaders and the authorities of the Chartered Company.” Ze 
Daily Courter thinks Mr. Rhodes’s place is now by the side of 
his tool, Jameson. 

The Westminster Gazette says: 


“The total result of all the operations is that we are left hope- 
lessly in the wrong, while the Boers have obtained solid justifica- 
tion for maintaining a state of things which is a real grievance to 
the British in the Transvaal, and a standing menace to British 
influence in South Africa. Not only that, but we are now shut 
into the dilemma of having either to degrade the South Africa 
Company and disgrace Mr. Rhodes, or to become accessories after 
the fact to a movement which violated every canon of law and 
friendship between nations.” 


The Daily News thinks the Chartered Company should be dis- 
solved immediately. 

But all this does not prevent the English press from objecting 
to anything but nominal punishment of the Johannesburg rebels. 
To imprison these capitalists, or to confiscate their property and 
banish them, would be unjustly cruel in the opinion of most Eng- 
lish papers. Zhe St. /ames’s Gazette says: 


“President Kriiger has found it convenient to commute the 
death-sentences. Not even the Boer President could try to play 
that game of bluff twice. We wait now to hear what the real 
sentences are to be, and we decline to express any gratitude until 
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then for a commutation which is mere farce. Thereis no mention 
of any commutation of the serious sentences upon the ‘rank-and- 
file,’ which are so savage and revengeful that they would mean 
nothing less than an absolute dislocation of the mining industry. 
The institutions of the Transvaal Republic are on their trial be- 
fore the civilized world. Hitherto Mr. Kriiger has played a good 
hand very cleverly; but we have to see now how he can manage 
with a bad one.” 


The Pall Mall Gazette thinks the prisoners deserve little 
sympathy. They ought to have taken care to lay their plans bet- 
ter. Nobody forced them to stay in the Transvaal if they did not 
like the country. /ustice, London, takes a view somewhat dif- 


ferent from that of the rest of the English papers. It says: 


“Kriiger’s misplaced leniency to Jameson and his fellow-raiders 
was misrepresented and derided in this country by the subsidized 
press. If he had hanged them all he would probably have earned 
the respect of the vile gang who are behind all this abominable 
business, and who are too cowardly and too mean to appreciate in 
others an act of magnanimity of which they themselves are in- 
capable. . . . We have no intention or desire to preach a‘ Juden- 
hetze’ or anti-Semitic crusade of any sort, but we do think it im- 
portant and necessary to point out that this infamous Reform 
Committee at Johannesburg, as well as Jameson’s raid, was all 
the work of an international money-mongering conspiracy, which 
is almost.entirely in the hands of the Jews.” 


The comments of the Continental press on the South African 
question are such that English papers do not care to reproduce 
them. The Nieuws van den Dag, Amsterdam, points out that 
the Boers have shown how little they worship the golden calf, by 
administering justice in the case of these millionaires. The 
Handelsblad says English judges have now a chance to show 
their impartiality in dealing with Jameson and his fellow prison- 
ers, but doubts that justice is to be hadin England. The Vos- 
sische Zeitung, Berlin, says: 


“The tone assumed by the British press toward the Transvaal 
courts is altogether improper. The South African Republic is an 
independent and civilized state. It is impossible to pardon the 
offenders entirely, whether the mining industries suffer or not. 
Let England threaten as much as she pleases, a full pardon may 
not be granted. And those whose death-sentence is commuted 
to banishment should be given to understand that the sentence 
remains in force, and will be executed if they are again found 
within the boundary of the Republic.” 


In the same manner the rest of the German papers express 
themselves. The Irish papers point to the leniency of the Boers 
as compared with the rigor with which rebels against British 
authority are punished. 

The danger of a South African war seems to be passing away. 
President Kriiger has answered Mr. Chamberlain's invitation to 
come to London to the following effect : 

“The President considers the situation too grave to leave his 
post, and advises Mr. Chamberlain to be very careful. He would 
not object to a conference with the British Colonial Secretary if 
the latter consented to abrogate that clause of the convention of 
1884 by which the British Government retains a limited right to 
refuse recognition to treaties concluded between the South Afri- 
can Republic and other states. As Mr. Chamberlain refuses to 
discuss this question, the President refuses to discuss the Uit- 
lander question. Moreover, the President denies that the Eng- 
lish inthe Transvaal have real grievances. The President thanks 
Mr. Chamberlain for the promise of British protection, but does 
not consider that the South American Republic needs it.” 

Mr. Chamberlain then withdrew his invitation, and the Conti- 
nental press wants to know if that is a sample of English man- 
ners. The /udependance Belge thinks the Boers preserve a re- 
markable sang-frozd in the face of the raving of the English. 
The threats which during the past few months have been uttered 
against the Boers in the British press are now subsiding. 7%e 


St. James’s Gazette, which was one of the most bellicose, 
further says: 


“President Kriiger’s reply is said by 7he 7imes's correspond- 
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ent to be considered quite a diplomatic masterpiece in Pretoria. 
Masterpiece or not, it is a very unpleasant, and even humiliating, 
composition for Englishmen. Unpleasant, since it shows that the 
Transvaal Government is determined to use to the utmost every 
advantage given it by chance and the errors of others; humilia- 
ting, since it is not clear how we can resent the snub which this 
Boer gentleman has chosen to inflict upon us. The fact is, Pres- 
ident Kriiger is aware that Jameson’s raid put the cards into his 
hand, and he is remorselessly determined to win as many tricks 
as he can before the game is over. . . . Hard words in the news- 
papers, or even in the House of Commons, do not hurt him, and 
he confidently believes that Great Britain will not begin a war 
against the united Dutch of South Africa to secure the political 
and economic equality of the Johannesburgers. . . . There is a 
party that would like to proceed to extremities with President 
Kriiger at once; but we doubt whether its members realize what 
effective coercion of the Boers means in a military sense, and 
whether they understand how little public enthusiasm would be 
aroused by operations on a large scale for any such purpose.” 


The Westminster Gazette says: 


“What is needed is, as Lord Rosebery said, ‘ patience and vig- 
ilance and acivil tongue.’ Jameson’s raid has given the Boers 
an opportunity of humiliating both the British in the Transvaal, 
and to a certain extent the British Government at home. We 
must bear it with what dignity we can, and at the same time keep 
the Boers reminded that they also have something to gain by 
clemency and good government.” 


Colonel Robertson, of the Gordon Highlanders, has written a 
letter to The Jrish Times, Dublin, in which he demonstrates that 
England simply is not strong enough to conquer the Trans- 
vaal by fair means. He succeeded General Colley in the com- 
mand of the British troops at Majuba, after his superior’s death, 
and before Sir Evelyn Wood reached the seat of war. His com- 
munication has been entirely ignored by the English press, but 
some Continental papers have printed it in English, “to give peo- 
ple a chance,” as the Hande/sblad remarks, “to inform their 
friends in England of the real facts of the case, as the English 
papers keep their readers in ignorance.” We quote as follows: 

““With the stamp of soldiers available in 1881 I might have been 
able to wipe out the disaster on the summit ot Majuba had I been 
able to induce available reinforcements to come to my aid. But 
even in those days we would not have been certain of success. Is 
our fighting-strength better now than it was in 1881? I leave it 
for any sensible or honest-minded soldier to answer that question. 
To reconquer the Transvaal would take now at least 50,000 men, 
and as we have not even got 30,000 available troops, how is the 
reconquering to be done ?”— 7rans/ations made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 


THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


EON BOURGEOIS, the Radical French Premier who op- 
posed the Senate on several occasions, lost courage at last 
and resigned. After several unsuccessful attempts to find a new 
Prime Minister, the President succeeded in inducing M. Meline to 
accept the Premiership, and the latter managed to form a Cabinet 
fairly moderate in their views, and stanch Republicans. How 
long it will last, nobody knows and nobody seems to care. The 
changes in the French Ministry are so frequent that they have 
ceased to create interest. On the other hand the fall of Bourgeois 
receives much attention because he was the first Premier of any 
country supported by a Radical and Socialist majority. His ad- 
herents denounce him for his want of backbone, and accuse the 
Upper House of violating the Constitution. The French Social- 
ists see themselves within measurable distance of ruling the coun- 
try, and as they have succeeded, so far, by constitutional means, 
they are much elated and confident of victory. If the Senate and 
the President continue to oppose them, a revolution will put them 
in power, they think. The Petite République says: 


“The Senate has challenged public opinion in the most bare- 
faced manner and violated the rights of the people guaranteed by 
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universal suffrage. The fallen Ministry nevertheless does not de- 
serve pity. lt lacked energy, and deserted the people at the 
very moment when democracy was marching to victory. None but 
the Socialists remain firm, and they now hold their own against 
the coalition in league with the Senate. The Socialists proclaim 
that the country shall be ruled by the people according to uni- 
versal suffrage, and every Ministry that submits to the Senate is 
guilty of high treason. It remains now with the voters to exert 
themselves. The municipal elections are at hand, and Socialist 
principles should be introduced in every city-hall.” 


The Széc/e thinks the Senate acted very wisely, as the army is 
in no humor to allow the Commune to rule. The Repudligue 
Francaise says: 


““M. Meline has made a sacrifice in accepting the Premiership. 
His sole aim is to restore harmony. For some time dissension 
has been rampant among the Republicans. Members of the ad- 
ministration have gone so far as to vote with the Socialists, and 
as a natural result the revolutionaries hoped to command ithe 
situation. The Socialists have had the temerity to attempt to im- 
pose their will upon the Chamber of Deputies, to rule the Presi- 
dent, and to remove the Senate altogether by starting a revolu- 
tionary movement in the streets. M. Meline will endeavor to 
reconcile all parties by strict adherence to constitutional princi- 
ples. Butif he can not retain the confidence of the majority he 
will retire.” 


The Neue Freze Presse, Vienna, is of opinion that a change in 
the French Government does not affect the political situation in 
Europe to any great extent, as France is really ruled by Baron 


Mohrenheim, the Russian Ambassador. France's vaitie as an. 


ally is, however, diminished by the unsettled state of her internal 
affairs. The St. /ames’s Gazette says: 


“The fall of M. Bourgeois’s Cabinet may not have much effect 
as regards French foreign policy, even tho a new Foreign Minis- 
ter takes up the thread of those ‘negotiations’ with Lord Salis- 
bury, the existence of which the late Cabinet persisted in asserting 
in the French press, but of which the British Government has 
apparently been totally unaware. More real importance as re- 
gards foreign affairs might be attached to the fall of M. Bourgeois 
as affecting the Russian alliance; since the triumph of an 
avowedly Socialist Ministry, professing itself at the sole disposal 
of the democratic Chamber, and independent both of the Senate 
and the President, could hardly have been of happy omen for the 
continued friendship of the Czar.” 


Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson expresses himself t the following effect 
in Politiken, Copenhagen : 


“The reign of capitalism is at last coming to an end; the real 
republic has begun. Emperors, kings, and parliaments will be 
swept away. All these great and pompous personages who live 
under the influence of capitalism are in imminent danger. They 
are nothing but the defenders of speculators, contractors, bankers, 
and monopolists. From Greece to the most northern point of 
Europe the people rebel against this rule of money, and that is 
why the crisis in France is of special interest. 

“For the first time in the history of France a revolution will be 
brought about in a happy, peaceful manner, by the common suf- 
frage and under able leaders. This alone is very characteristic 
of the state, not only of France, but of all Europe. That Bour- 
geois, Goblet, and Jaurés will introduce Socialistic rules no one 
believes, not even those who predict it. They will endeavor only 
to overthrow the rule of capital. The fall of the Bourgeois Min- 
istry can not alter this. The victory of the Senate can not alter 
it. The Empire of Capitalism totters and the true republic has 
begun in France.” 


Jaurés, the Socialist leader, is very confident of the future. 
“The Senate and the President, he says, “will be forced to ap- 
peal to the country. If a Socialist majority is returned, they 
must submit or fight, but will they be able to overcome the revo- 
lution?” Socialists in all parts of the world regard the present 
conflict as the beginning of the downfall of capitalism. The 
Critica Sociale, Rome, says: 

“Socialism is not only concerned in this conflict; Socialism is 
plainly at the bottom of it. This is not a simple parliamentary 
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skirmish; it is thé beginning of the great social struggle, which 
finds an echo in Parliament. On one side is the great power of 
capital, determined at any cost to preserve its rule, assisted by 
the contractors, who refuse to grant concessions, however small, 
to the laborers. On the side of capitalism is also the landowner, 
who will not relax in his determination to rule the agricultural 
democracy. On the other side stand all those who suffer through 
the unequal distribution of worldly goods under the present sys- 
tem. The question is simply: Can the majority attempt to re- 
form the social state without legal hindrance on the part of the 
privileged minority?”—7vrans/ations made for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEsT. 





CHILE AND ARGENTINA. 


HESE two republics are still wrangling over their boundary 
line, and it is not impossible that they will come to blows. 
The Chilians are the least violent in discussing the question, but 
there is no doubt that they are quite willing to go to war with 
their neighbors, and are confident of victory. Peru has been ren- 
dered impotent by them; Bolivia occupies the position of vassal 
to Chile; Argentina is therefore the only neighbor of Chile which 
still holds her own. Both countries are purchasing ships and war- 
material, and as Chile has the better credit, her preparations are 
perhaps somewhat more complete than those of Argentina. The 
spirit of the Chilians may be judged by the following. The 
Heraldo, Santiago, says: 


“We are continually informed by the Argentine Government 
that its intentions are peaceful, but its actions belie its words. 
The Argentine troops are massed at the only spots from which an 
attack upon Chile could be attempted with some chance of suc- 
cess. Naturally the Chilian authorities have not been idle. We 
can not afford to sit still in the face of a threatening danger. We 
do not want an inch of territory that does not belong to us, we 
intend to adhere to the spirit of the treaties which have been con- 
cluded to settle this troublesome boundary question. But if there 
is cause for war, let us know the truth at once. The two govern- 
ments have no right to talk of peace if they are in reality prepar- 
ing for a life-and-death struggle.” 


The Unzon, Valparaiso, points out that the existing treaties 
stipulate that differences should, at the last instance, be settled 
by arbitration, and that the Argentine authorities have no right 
to refuse the assistance of some friendly negotiator. 


“ At any rate [continues this paper] we are tired of being kept 
in the dark. What are we arming for? What are the Argentines 
arming for? Have the people noright to hear the truth-about the 
difficulties with foreign governments? Our neighbors are evi- 
dently ready to attack us. Surely we ought to be informed of the 
ins and outs of the quarrel. What are the committees appointed 
to settle this troublesome boundary question doing?” 


The Nueva Republica, Santiago, says: 


“For more than a year we have allowed the Argentine press to 
hurl insults at us without losing our temper over it. We have 
been accused of the sinister design of attacking Argentina while 
she is unprepared; our fleet has been regarded as a menace by 
our neighbors, altho it is not so large as that of the Argentines, 
who have not, like ourselves, an enormous coast-line to defend. 
We are the ones who are suppused to be thirsting for war, while 
the Argentines are fighting speculative battles, dream of great 
victories, and calculate the indemnity we are to pay.” 


The Democracia, Santiago, advises the introduction of school 
battalions on the plan of the Australian and American contingents 
of this kind. The Parvenzr, however, points out that the experi- 
ment has been abandoned as a failure in France, and that the 
Germans regard playing at soldiers of no use whatever in raising 
the genuine article. But while Chile thus inquires pretty plainly 
“Who are yer a-shovin’?” the chip is on Argentina’s shoulder. 
Her people are less warlike, but she has the advantage of numbers 
and a wealthier territory. The 7rzbumna says: 


“There is no doubt that Chile persists in her defiant attitude. 
They demand either the dzvortium acguarum as undisputed 
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boundary, or arbitration on the subject; that is to say, they will 
not change their views to meet ours. In view of these demands 
war can hardly be averted, and the Argentine Minister at Santiago 
has already asked permission of his Government to break off 
negotiations and to retire from his post.” 


The Déarzo does not like the manner in which the jingo press 
is forcing the country into war. This paper says: 


“While the Cabinet endeavors to smooth over the matter, and 
the Ministers assure us that no immediate cause for war exists, 
the jingo press is sending out ‘extras,’ in which the peril of the 
situation is grossly exaggerated. At no time has our represen- 
tative in Santiago considered it necessary to break off negotia- 
tions. That Chile is arming is true enough, but are we not arm- 
ing also? The reorganization of the Chilian forces is not to be 
taken as proof that we must goto war. Chile is exercising due 
precaution in putting herself in a state of defense, and that, 
surely, is her right.” 


The Naczon also warns its more bellicose contemporaries 
against rushing to war. The Prensa, however, is certain that 
the war must ultimately come, and argues as follows: 


“If Argentina submits to the demands of Chile in the present 
question, new causes for quarrels will be found on the other side 
of the Andes. Chile is bent upon humbling Argentina as she 
has humbled Peru, and she dreams of nothing less than the con- 
quest of South America. It would be folly to wait until she has 
completed her armaments. Chile must come to terms at once, or 
must be forced to evacuate the valleys which she has occupied in 
opposition to all ideas of justice and equity. Other nations in 
South America will give us their moral support, for we are only 
championing the cause of peaceful peoples against a rapacious 
intruder. Our great liberator, San Martin, would turn in his grave 
if he could witness our hesitation.” 


The Zzemfo also will not hear of arbitration : 


“This Republic knows exactly what it wants. The spirit of the 
treaties defined the center of the mountain-range separating us 
from Chile as the proper boundary, and all the valleys to the 
East of that central range are Argentine, irrespective of water- 
courses or disputed highest peaks. That contention is held on 
this side to be the only valid one, and will be enforced as such 
without being submitted to arbitration. If the Chilian intruders 
resist the Argentine authorities, they must be forcibly ejected.” 


The foreign press of Buenos Ayres is not much elated with the 
prospect of war. The Vorwdrts says the whole thing is fostered 
by greedy contractors who hope to make money out of the war. 
The Rundschau thinks Argentina could well afford to let Chile 
have the disputed valleys.— 7vans/ations made for Tue Lirer- 
ARY DIGEsT. 





ELECTIONEERING IN CANADA. 


*IR CHARLES TUPPER has succeeded Sir Mackenzie 
Bowell as Premier of the Dominion of Canada. His posi- 
tion is not assured, for there is a general election on June 23, and 
the Liberals have hopes of obtainingamajority. Tariff questions 
will not be without influence in deciding the victory, and Sir 
Charles is anxious to get his opponent, Mr. Laurier, to commit 
himself by advocating free trade outright. The dominant issue, 
however, remains—the Manitoba school question. The Govern- 
ment is pledged to support the claim of the Catholics for separate 
schools in that rich province, and another Remedial bill, with 
possible coercion for Manitoba, looms in the distance. Outside 
of these two questions the battle between the two parties is being 
fought mainly on personal lines. The official organs of both de- 
scribe each other as “hungry gangs.” 
A highly important factor in the election is the attitude of the 
Catholicclergy. The bishops have directed their spiritual charges 
to vote with the Conservatives. Zhe Temps, Ottawa, says: 


“The official organs regard the pastoral letters of the bishops 
as an order to support the ministerial candidates, and the Lib- 
The influence of the clergy is great in 


erals naturally oppose this. 
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our country, and itis good that this is the case. But that influence 
has somewhat declined of late years. The constant attention 
which some members of the clergy have paid to politics has rather 
tended to lessen their authority. We are too liberal-minded to 
refuse to the clergy, either individually or collectively, their just 
right to take part in politics, and we do not agree with those con- 
temporaries who, while calling themselves Liberals, yet demand 
that the heads of the church should stand idle during the present 
election. The Catholics of Manitoba must be permitted to use 
their constitutional rights, and the bishops simply declare that 
they believe the Conservative Government to be more friendly to 
them than one headed by Mr. Laurier.” 


The Victoria Providence speaks of Sir Charles Tupper as the 
“Bishop’s pawn,” and thinks that in itself ought to be enough to 
turn the election against him, even if his tariff policy did not 
condemn him. Zhe W7tness, Montreal, says: 


‘Are the bishops blind to the peril of thus assuming to control 
a general election and to filch from the whole people the franchise ? 
Do they think they can forever, under pain of hell, march a whole 
race into the fogs of medievalism without any defections? Is 
there not a lesson for them in the Catholic almanac of the United 
States, which estimates that there should be seventeen to twenty 
millions of Roman Catholics in the United States as the result of 
immigration alone, and which finds less than ten millions there? 
What they think indispensable to the very lite of their church is 
to have all schools under absolute clerical control, therein to mold 
every infant mind for five days in the week into a condition of 
servile dependence on the voice of the priest and worshipful 
adoration for the person of the bishop. For this they are willing 
to risk an explosion of repressed manhood. For this they are 
willing to provoke the disobedience of perhaps half their people. 
Without this they seem to feel that their rule is nearing its end.” 


The Evening Telegram, Toronto, thinks that, if the bishops 
win, Canadians may as well understand that politically Canada is 
no freer than a papal state. 7%e Week, Toronto, which is not 
very much in love with the church, declares that the Conservatives 
can not help supporting it, as the Roman Catholics are the most 
commanding force in Canadian politics. 7he Week does not 
think a victory of the “Grits” would change the situation. It 
says: 


“Tho Mr. Laurier has politely refused to do the bidding of the 
Roman Church when what it bids is contrary to his sense of the 
fitness of things, it is difficult to understand what course he will 
pursue with respect to the Maniotba difficulty should he become 
Premier of the Dominion. He has said that he thoroughly sym- 
pathizes with the Manitoba minority. Mr. Greenway maintains 
that there is nothing to sympathize about. So far as we can see 
Mr. Laurier may go quite as far as the present Dominion Govern- 
ment toward reestablishing separate schools. He has said noth- 
ing that will prevent him from doing so. He objects to coercion. 
But what course would he follow were he Premier and had failed 
to effect a peaceful settlement with the Manitoba Government? 
This information is needed before the elections take place.” 


The Canadian election is alsoa point of interest to Europe. 
The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, fears this school question will 
retard emigration to Canada, and emigrants is what the Dominion 
needs most. The St. James's Gazette, London, says: 


“If at the coming general election the constituencies reassert 
the principle of federal control and say that justice shall be done 
to the Catholic minority in Manitoba, even as it is done to the 
Protestants and Catholics alike in Quebec, we apprehend that 
Manitoba will accept the verdict of the Dominion electorate, and 
there will be an end of the difficulty. But if not—if the verdict be 
partial and obscure, and the Conservatives have not a strong 
majority—chaos will come again. The Dominion Constitution 
will be unworkable, and Canada will be divided by the sword of 
sectarian strife. Considerations such as these make the general 
election of imperial importance.” 


The Weekly Register, London, defends the Catholic cause as 
follows : 


“We are altogether in favor of the people of one nation, of 
county, or town, having as many institutions and usages in com- 
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mon as may be possible. But lines have to be drawn here and 
there. It would be very convenient, economical, and brotherly if 
we all worshiped in the same churches. Yet men have given up 
trying to bring about uniformity of worship by Act of Parliament. 
The Catholics of Manitoba are now seeking only for the barest 
justice, and that in accordance with the narrowest letter of the 
law of the Constitution. They want to be freed from the obliga- 
tion of partially supporting the schools of their more numerous 
Protestant fellow citizens, as long as they are under the necessity 
of bearing the whole burden of their own schools. They wish 
their schools to be fully subject to public inspection in respect of 
all secular requirements. If they want separate schools at all it 
is only where there are no Protestants, or where the Protestants 
are numerous enough to have their separate schools.” 


Altho the Liberals accuse the Conservatives of keeping open 
the school question for political purposes, they make no strong 
attempt to win the election upon any other issue. Tariff reform 
is only lightly touched upon. On the other hand personal attacks 
are made upon the candidates with a rancor which was supposed 
to be unknown outside of the United States, and most of the elec- 
tion leaders are more verbose than pointed. The Pa/rze speaks 
in this style: 

“The Liberal Party, entrenched in the citadel of duty and com- 
mon-sense, will not forsake it; it will not capitulate, because it 


is convinced that it acts sincerely, rightly, and for the common 
interest of all the races which inhabit this country. . . ” 


The Winnepeg Dazly Tribune denounces Sir Charles Tupper 
for having failed in effecting some big promises : 


“While he is promising this country an expenditure of millions 
in connection with the Hudson’s Bay railway, St. Andrew's 
rapids, James Bay railway, and the Lord only knows what not, 
he might very appropriately be asked to explain how it comes 
that the promises he made years ago, that his policy would fill 
this country with millions of contented and happy people, and 
that we would have an annual wheat surplus of six hundred mil- 
lion bushels, have utterly failed.” 


Sir Charles some time ago remarked that he was not in politics 
for money, and declared that he and his son had renounced $21,- 
ooo in the shape of salaries. 7he Globe, Toronto, does a little 
figuring, and finds the actual renunciation only $3,500, and wants 
him to pay the rest of $17,000 to the country in cash. 

Most of the Liberal papers hope with the Montreal W tness that 
Mr. Laurier’s personal influence will assist in his favor. The 
fact that one of Laurier’s best men, Sir Oliver Mowat, Premier of 
Ontario, has not resigned his position has somewhat dampened 
the spirit of the Liberals. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


ACCORDING to the official gazette of the Canton of Ziirich, Bebe}, the 
**Red Cardinal of German Socialism,” has purchased a nice little estate near 
Zirich, with hunting and fishing and all the rest of landlord paraphernalia. 
Volmar, another noted Socialist, leader of the Bavarian group, has a villa 
on the Walchensee. 


A FUNNY boycott is at present enforced against an innkeeper of the 
Palatinate. He demands that his customers shall remove their hats while 
sitting at his tables to drink their beer, a custom which is universally 
followed in northern Germany. But the Lauterbach men say they will not 
let the innkeeper teach them manners, and the latter declares he would 
rather drink his beer himself than to relax the ruie. The result of the 
experiment is a matter of much speculation in the neighborhood. 


IF wages and salaries are low in Japan, living is correspondingly cheap. 
Recent statistics about the sums expended by merchants, manufacturers, 
and farmers show this. The statistics divide them into three categories, 
according to their wealth. A merchant, manufacturer, or gentleman far- 
mer of the first class spends on an average $40 a year, in the second class 
$25, in the third class $16. A wedding costs in the first class on an average 
$120, in the second $60, in the third $15. Burials cost $80, $40, and $7 res- 
pectively. 


THE bill against unfair competition at present before the German Diet 
will undoubtedly be passed. It provides that editors accepting advertise- 
ments of a deceptive character shall be purished with fine and imprison- 
ment, and contains an important clause with regard to business secrets. 
Employees betraying the business secrets of their employers can be crimi- 
nally prosecuted. The employer must, however, exact a promise of 
secrecy. Apprentices are, of course, at liberty to make use of their 
knowledge when their apprenticeship expires. 


—— 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


ZOLA AND THE ANGEL GABRIEL. 


ARIS can not exist without some kind of a sensation. It 
appears that just now the talk of the town is about Mlle. 
Henriette Couédon, a spiritualistic “‘medium” who claims that 
the angel Gabriel recently appeared to her, and that through her 
he now communicates with the world. The novelist, Emile Zola, 
who has visited this medium zzcognizto, gives an account of his 
interview in the New York Hera/d of May 10. Mlle. Couédon 
belongs to the lower dourgcozsze, and lives with her parents in 
the Rue de Paradis-Poissonniére, a noisy business street. Zola 
says that each morning she receives as many letters as a Minister. 
Letters and telegrams shower upon her, not only from Paris 
and the provinces, but also from 
abroad. Her apartment is invaded 
by every class of society. Clerical 
gowns mingle with elegant gowns of i. 
fashionable women. And those who 
come to see her are not only the simple 
and the credulous, who come there as 
they would gotoa fortune-teller to read 
the future, but all those who suffer, all 
those whose passions are roused, all 
those who are sick and hope to be cured, 
all those who hope to inherit, all those 
who are jealous, come and kneel at her. 
feet. Even intellectual people go to 
see her; people who have no belief, but 
who shudder and are uneasy in “the 
presence of the unknown. All the 
dreams of ambitious humanity are 
brought to her—the priest who longs 
for the triumph of his God, the politi- 
cian who longs for power, the pretend- 
er who is dazzled by the glitter of a 
crown. Zola is too polite to call this 
“medium” a fraud, but some persons 
will probably think that he would 


have been justified in doing so. We quote from his letter: 


““What worries me a little is the fact that I am no longer in the 
presence of a shepherdess, a child of fourteen, but of a grown 
woman of twenty-five, who assuredly has a past of which I know 
nothing. All I know is that she and her mother are very pious, 
but that is only an indication. I should like to know at what 
music-school she was taught, where she learned spelling, what 
girl friends she had, what books and papers she read, if she went 
to the theater or picture exhibitions. As we have no longer be- 
fore us a simple mountain flower I should like very much to know 
in what soil this singular flower of our great city has sprung up. 

“But there are certain questions that I can not, of course, per- 
mit myself to ask. Matters are not yet serious enough to insti- 
tute a serious investigation. I therefore content myself by bear- 
ing witness to the happiness and tranquillity of the family, which 
is overjoyed at having been elected to render a great service to 
France. I may add also that it does not seem to dislike the 
notoriety which it has obtained. I tell them I am a professor of 
science, and that I take a special interest in all manifestations of 
this kind, also that I do not ask better than to believe the day that 
the phenomena will convince me. 

“The father goes into an adjoining room, taking with him my 
colleague. Iam alone with Mlle. Couédon. 

“*Draw up closer,’ she said. ‘Sit in front of me.’ 

“I take a seat with my back to the light, which falls full on her 
face. She at once sends herself to sleep by simply passing her 
hand over hereyes. Now I admit the possibility of self-hypnotic 
suggestion, but not with such ease as that. My immediate and 
absolute conviction is that she is not really asleep. 

“Her physiognomy does not change, the face merely becomes a 
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trifle more serious. The eyes are half closed, just showing a thin 
white line of the cornea. The body remains in the same upright 
position as before; I mean that she does not lean back and is not 
supported by the back of the chair. Her two hands rest on her 
knees and are only raised at intervals to make a gesture. ‘There 
is nothing else, neither abandon nor stiffness, nor trembling, nor 


‘ecstasy. Her attitude is that of a person who is not sleeping, but 


who has simply closed her eyes to collect her thoughts. She 
speaks in a slightly chanting but even vo.ce—the same voice as 
before—but with a tinge of sadness in it, as if she were reciting 
by heart a lesson in which she took not the slightest interest. 
“She said to me, ‘The angel will first speak to you about your- 
self, and then, if he will permit it, you can question him.’ 
“Immediately she had closed her eyes, it appears, the angel 
had begun to speak about me. Ah, poor angel, I am afraid he 
doesn’t know me! I confess that I was a little vexed, for I imag- 


ined that the angel Gabriel would have some interesting things to 
tell me. 


And in truth the cheapest kind of fortune-teller would 
have had a keener scent and have been 
more suspicious of my true vocation. 
Not a single word of what was said to 
me applied more specialiy to the vague 
professor, whose title I had taken, than 
to any other professor. The angel 
even got on a false track. He took 
seriously something I had said about 
faith being a blessing, and, thinking I 
was a practising Catholic, he bade me 
be less neglectful of my religious duties. 
In brief, the most total ignorance, the 
worst possible mistakes, the most rudi- 
mentary psychology. I did not even 
have the happiness of encountering 
one of those ambiguous remarks to 
which my doubt might have clung. It 
was childish and touching. 

“*Now,’ she said, ‘you can trust in 
the angel. He'll reply to you.’ 

“T asked the angel through her what 
the literary situation in France would 
be in the next century. ‘Superb,’ was 
. theanswer. ‘Agreat literary century.’ 
I asked him which among the writers 
of to-day would live then in the admira- 
tion of men. He replied that he knew 
their names, but that he would not tell 
me. I asked him what was the future 
of two young novelists whom I admire. He evidently knew one, 
for he proved itin referring to an incident of public notoriety, and 
predicted a triumphant future for him. But his remarks about 
the other were extremely vague. He did not seem to know him 
sufficiently. In short, like us humble mortals, Gabriel only talks 
well of what he knows well. 

“And what typical language! How well one understands why 
a brain of moderate culture should put such language into an 
angel’s mouth! Simple prose is impossible. It would be too 
vulgar and also too transparent. Verse is difficult to improvise 
and easy to ridicule. But this rhythmic prose, these short sen- 
tences, each terminating with the same sound, are easily impro- 
vised with a little practise, and are sufficiently striking. | It is the 
good classic language of the everyday oracle. 

“That was all. Mlle. Couédon simply reopened her eyes. 
Then she began to smile again, with her calm and pleased-with- 
myself expression, ‘There was no numbness when she woke, no 
surprise, no anxiety, no blinking of the eyes. 

“It is my firm conviction, as I said before, that she does not 
sleep at all. I admit that it is possible that it may be one of those 
exceptional cases of hysteria in which certain symptoms of the 
crisis are missing. But, frankly, too many symptoms are missing 
in her case. The self-hypnotic suggestion can not be performed 
with that ease; one can not go to sleep and wake up again, as 
she does, three or four times in the same hour, at the slightest 
caprice like a well-regulated machine, without any of the usual 
phenomena, and with a smile on her lips like a dancer pleased at 
having executed her step. 

“Have we then to do withafraud? That’sanugly word. The 
young girl seems highly respectable, so do her parents. My own 
impression is that she has had genuine hysterical attacks and 
heard a voice, and now, convinced of her mission, she continues 
to exist in the same state as before. In my opinion, she is the 


dupe of her own dream, and her great devotion has done the rest.” 
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INS AND OUTS OF A MILLIONAIRE’S LIFE. 


HE European press is not unanimous in its comments upon 
Baron Hirsch, the great Jewish financier and philanthropist. 
Papers which regard the present power of capital as beneficial to 
the human race eulogize the deceased millionaire for the good 
use he made of his riches. The not inconsiderable proportion of 
publications which fear that capital is gradually enslaving the 
soldier and the brain-worker as well as the industrial laborer, 
assert that Baron Hirsch caused as much misery by the manner 
in which he obtained his money as he alleviated in expending it. 
The Freze Presse, Vienna, thinks the manner in which the finan- 
cier made money out of the Turkish Government railways any- 
thing but honest. The anti-Semite Vater/and is of opinion that 
Austria was hurt by his financial schemes. The Fremdend/att 
says: 

“It may be true that he indulged in a great deal of sharp prac- 
tise. But when he retired from business the memory of his 
actions as a company promoter sank more and more into the 
background. He expended such large sums of money for chari- 
table purposes as to justify a wider consideration of his life. He 
became a true philanthropist, and his energy, formerly expended 
in making money, was in his later years used for humane pur- 
poses.” 

There is a touch of romance in Hirsch’s life. The early death 
of his son, who intended to live for the benefit of the Jewish race, 
caused the father to accept the care of his race as a sacred legacy. 
The Handelsblad, Amsterdam, says: 


“His ideal was the elevation of his race, and most of his at- 
temptsin this direction were successful. His Israelitic ‘Freeland’ 
colony, in the Argentine Republic, is a distinct success; thou- 
sands of oppressed Russian and Austrian Jews have founda home 
there. His agricultural and industrial schools for the benefit of 
the Jews in Hungary, Galicia, Rumania, and Russia have been 
attended with good results, altho the authorities often opposed 
his endeavors. The sums he spent in realizing the philanthropic 
ideas of his beloved ‘crown prince,’ as he was wont to style his 
son, are enormous. Ten million dollars alone were granted by 
him to the American colonies of Jews. . . . He exercised much 
influence in England, where the Prince of Wales was counted 
among his friends. In Paris, where even in sporting circles the 
mere possession of money does not confer a right to enter the 
most exclusive circles, Baron Hirsch was blackballed in the 
Jockey Club, but he revenged himself and his race by buying up 
the property on which the club had its home, selling it subse- 
quently to the club for twice its value.” 


Yet the Baron did not stand well with all the Jews, and many 
Jewish journalists were against him. Hirsch was not very strict 
in his religious observances, which made enemies for him among 
the orthodox. He snubbed men like Blowitz, and was in turn 
snubbed by the Rothschilds, who opposed his attempts to enter 
the aristocratic circles of Germany and Austria, where the Roth- 
schilds are treated almost as equals. Among the proudest Eng- 
lish families his advances were also repulsed, but he managed to 
gain admission into that section of English society of which the 
Prince of Wales is the head. A writer in The Daily Courier, 
London, is of opinion that these various experiences gave Hirsch 
a bad opinion of mankind generally. He says: 


“It is no secret that a member of the English royal family 
owed money to Baron Hirsch, at least one arrangement of the 
kind being negotiated by a prominent Jewish solicitor, who was 
very handsomely rewarded for his trouble. . . . He lived in a 
snowstorm of letters asking him for money, and he came to be- 
lieve that money would do everything, buy anybody, and avert 
any calamity.” 


Baron Hirsch lived very simply, tho he was fond of prodigal 
entertainments. But the fact that the very men whom he enter- 
‘tained reviled him behind his back made him cynical. So, at 


least, says a correspondent of 74e Daily Chronicle, who relates 
how he accompanied the Baron to a Hyde Park meeting in which 
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prominent Socialists were haranguing the multitude. After list- 
ening to one of the orators for some time the Baron said: “I 
agree with everything that man has said. I will talk to him.”— 
Translations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 


SOME PRIMITIVE ORIENTAL METHODS OF 
RAISING WATER. 


E translate from Za Nature, Paris, April 18, an account of 

some wheels used for irrigation purposes in India and 

China, with illustrations from sketches made on the spot by the 
special artist of that paper : 


“Among the mechanical devices that respond to the primitive 
wants of youthful nations or those among whom civilization is 
relatively backward, machines for elevating water play a great 
part, ranking with tools for breaking up and turning over the 
soil. The agricultural industry being the first of all, in time as 
well as in importance, we may imagine that it brought about in 
the most ancient times the invention of machines for irrigating 
purposes. Thus the‘noria’ of to-day was known and used by the 
Egyptians on the banks of the canals of the Nile delta. M. 
Albert Tissandier, in the course of his recent journey to British 
India and Japan, has found there also, besides the bucket hung 
by a rod to a large counterweighted lever, such as is still used in 
the west of France for watering kitchen-gardens near the cities, 





Fic. 1.—Elevator Wheel Used in India. 


the curious elevator wheels of which we here present illustrations 
made after his original drawings. 

“Fig. 1 represents an elevator wheel in actual use near Lahore ; 
instead of the buckets that we place between the felloes of the 
wheel to contain the water, the Hindu constructor, like the 
Egyptians, has provided his apparatus with a certain number of 
earthenware recipients fastened on a double cord forming an 
endless chain and destined for the same purpose. The bottom of 
each vessel is pierced with a little hole to facilitate immersion by 
offering a means of escape for the air. Jars of this sort take from 
the adjoining stream only a very small volume of water in com- 
parison with that which our ordinary buckets gather, not to men- 
tion the fragility of the material substituted for the wood. It 
must also be confessed that the means of imparting motion to this 
clumsy apparatus is not very perfect; the support of the motor- 
wheel is a veritable tree-trunk whose ends rest on piles of stone; 
the lantern gear that works the wheel is of the most rudimentary 
kind, and absorbs a considerable degree of power. 

“Finally, to collect in the interior of the wheel the water that 
falls from the jars, the horizontal axle is fixed only to the interior 
felloe; it is thus possible to dispose between the two felloes a 
trough that receives the water and carries it off laterally to a 
reservoir. These inconvenient features are of little account in a 
country where manual labor is very cheap. These imperfect 
devices also have the advantage of rusticity and simplicity, so 
that their management and repair can be entrusted to almost any 
one. 

“The elevator wheel represented in Fig. 2 is in very frequent 
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use in the rice-fields of Japan. Its float-boards terminate in 
planks tangent to the extremity of the radius. These planks are 
used as treads by the man who runs the wheel, and at the same 
time form scoops to gather up the water. These wheels, made of 
cedar-wood, are very light, the man who works them can easily 











FIG. 2.—Japanese Elevator Wheel. 


take them up and carry them under his arm. When the water- 
course is very much below the land to be watered, the water is 
raised by successive stages, being hoisted from one reservoir to 
another till a point is reached that commands the rice plantation.” 
— Translated for Tue Literary Dicest. 





PEN-PICTURE OF PRESIDENT KRUGER. 


CORRESPONDENT of 7he Saturday Review, “F. H.,” 

who recently interviewed the President of the Transvaal on 

the subject of the affairs generally of that Government, was es- 
corted to the house of the President by Chief Justice Kotzé, who 
assured the correspondent that Kriiger is a very great man. 
“You need not,” said the Chief Justice, “be afraid to speak your 
mind freely, even if what you say runs counter to his most cher- 


ished convictions and annoys or angers him. He will hear you 


and answer you, and in his heart of hearts think the more of you 


for your outspokenness.” The correspondent then says: 


“With these words in my ears we drew up before the unpreten- 
tious but comfortable one-storied house which is Kriiger’s dwell- 
ing. The only sign of state was the appearance on the stoop of 
a solitary Boer, half-policeman, half-soldier, armed with his rifle. 
As this official saluted the Chief, we passed at once into the 
house, and turned to the left into the large room which serves the 
President at once asasitting and reception-room. ‘The first thing 
that struck me in the room was its curious resemblance to the 
parlors of Western American farmhouses and of British cottages. 
Race characteristics persist in defiance of circumstances. Here, 
in the center of the room, was the usual round table spread with 
devotional books and one or two presentation copies richly bound ; 
here before a window the usual cluster of wax fruits under an 
oval glass; there on the walls the sugared affectations of Samuel 
and Ruth, and under them the chairs stiff-backed and standing at 
mathematical distances like so many drilled soldiers. The effect 
was pitiable and absurd. 

“As I looked about me perpetually discovering new peculiarities 
which were old acquaintances, President Kriiger came into the 
room with a sort of business-like haste. He walked heavily, I 


noticed, like a man with more strength than elasticity, the result 
of age, I suppose (the President is over seventy) ; for the Chief 
had told me that Kriiger had been a famous athlete in his youth, 
and had been noted for speed of foot as well as for strength. 
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Kriiger himself, it appears, in exemplication of his belief in the 
superiority of the white over the black races, even in physique, 
loves to tell of how he once ran against three Zulu runners and 
beat the best of them by some ten miles, covering himself over 
eighty miles in the twenty-four hours, which, for an untrained 
man, must be regarded as an extraordinary feet. Kriiger stands 
now about 5 feet 8 inches; in youth he was, probably, about ; 
feet g inches. His shoulders are very broad; his frame at once 
square and deep. His great size and length of body render him 
ungraceful, almost uncouth. He seemed ill, too. Gummy bags 
under his eyes suggested an advanced state of kidney disease, and 
his skin had the unhealthy, tallowy pallor that tells of deep-seated 
malady ; the attack, however, had not yet reached the vitals; the 
man was still strong, tho slow. He was clad in a suit of black 
broadcloth; the frock coat was stained all down the front, appar- 
ently by drippings of soup. The clothes were of the same cut and 
material as those of a Western American Methodist preacher, but 
far dirtier and more untidy. Even the shirt the President wore 
seemed crumpled and dirty as if it had been slept in. His hand- 
clasp was perfunctory; he was evidently glad to get the business 
of presentation over, and to seat himself in his armchair, pipe 
in hand, after motioning the Chief and myself to two seats oppo- 
site him. He then kicked open a large spittoon that stood be- 
tween us, and having spat into it, intimated with a nod and a 
word that the interview might begin.” 





Different Types of Beauty.—“ How would our Euro- 
pean types of beauty be received inother zones? White travelers 
have declared that in the heart of the tropical forest the negro’s 
shining ebon skin is considered esthetically lovely, while the white 
skin of the European suggests only sickliness and disease. It is 
clear that the question of what constitutes beauty would be an- 
swered differently by every race. To quote the apt saying of an 
old Greek philosopher, ‘Man is the measure of all things.’ Every 
race has its own Apollo and Aphrodite. The traveler Hearne. 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the North American Indians, 
says that in the eyes of these Indians the ideal of beauty must 
possess ‘a broad, flat face, small eyes, high cheek-bones, low fore- 
head, a large, broad chin, a knobby, hooked nose, a golden- 
brown skin.’ In northern China only the native Manchoo types 
are admired: a broad face, high cheek-bones, very broad nose, 
and enormous ears. One of these cued Asiatics who had traveled 
to Ceylon, upon seeing the prominent nose of the foreign ambas- 
sador wrote that he had the beak of a bird and the body of a man. 
Among the nations of Cochin China a woman to be charming 
must have a perfectly round head and face. Among these colored 
races a white skin is regarded as ugly. White women receive 
little favor and attention from them. Chinese in the interior of 
the kingdom consider all Europeans ugly because of their white 
skin and prominent noses. The Siamese, with their small noses, 
widely separated nostrils, large mouths, rather thick lips, big 
faces, and high, broad cheek-bones, simply can not conceive of 
European beauty. Their own women, they think, are so much 
better-looking than Europeans.”"—Ludwig /acobowski in The 
Chautauguan for May. 


Superstitions of the Educated.—‘For years,” says 
Dr. E. B. Sangree, in 7#e Medical Times and Register, Phila- 
delphia, April11, “I have been waiting for some person of leisure 
and observation to write a book on nineteenth-century supersti- 
tions. What an interesting side-light a work of that kind would 
throw on the psychical and intellectual condition of the great 
mass of people of our time! These superstitions affect all classes 
of men, in all walks of life. In the country the farmer thought- 
fully consults his almanac before going to work, and plants his 
onions and hoes his corn and mows his hay only in the appropri- 
ate sign of the moon; while his city cousin carries about in his 
pocket a horsechestnut, the left fore-paw of a rabbit, or some other 
knick-knack for good luck. A large chapter in the book could be 
devoted to medical superstitions and strange practises. The 
prevailing opinion with the common people is that the worse a 
remedy smells, tastes, or hurts the more efficacious it is. Hence 
onion poultices are considered very valuable for the reduction of 
fever, especially when miniature ones are applied to the wrists. 
Coal-oil that peels off the child’s epidermis is of remarkable util- 
ity in sore throats, and nauseating teas by the quart are valuable 
for the purpose of eradicating impurities from the blood. Wire 
bracelets around the wrists are said to be excellent remedies to 
ward off fits, and a basin of water under the bed is considered by 
many a first-class febrifuge. An infallible cure for snake-bite i: 
to kill a chicken, instantly to cut it in two and apply one half of 
the fowl to the wound, where, according to the current fairy-tale. 
it will stick until the flesh has absorbed all the poison, turning 
green, of course, in the process, whereupon it will very sensibly 
drop off, resembling in this intelligence the equally remarkable 
madstone.” 
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Not a Patent 
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Insomnia 

Constipation 
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Headaches 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant. 


has been prescribed by over forty thousand 
physicians with wonderful success. Sample 
by mail, 25 cents; regular bottle, $1.00, 100 
doves. Concentrated, prompt, powerful. 
Descriptive pamphlet, full directions, testi- 
monials, etc., sent to any address. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
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BUSINESS SITUATION. | 
} 


The General State of Trade. 


General trade thronghout the country remains 
quiet, wholesale merchants continue conservative, 
and the distribution of general merchandise is 
almost of a hand-to-mouth character. South and 
Southwest business remains dull and featureless— 
unchanged from last week. At larger Eastern 
centers travelers are preparing to start out, but 
unfavorable features in recent weeks with respect 
to cotton and woolen and steel and iron industries 
show no change. Collections in most directions 
continue unsatisfactory. 

Concessions have been made in prices of wool, 
and manufacturers of cotton goods complain that 
prices are below a parity with the cost of raw ma- 


terial. Tobacco is depressed by trade embarrass- 
ments, and quotations are weaker, except for 
Havana, Demand for iron and steel is disappoint- 


ing, and quotations for Bessemer pig have been 
shaded further. Unseasonable weather has had 
an unfavorable influence on sales of clothing and 
other staples, while labor disturbances at some 
Western cities have checked demand. Request 
for lumber is smaller than anticipated, and dry 
weather at the South has emphasized the dulness 
of last week. 

Relatively the most favorable reports as to 
trade this week come from Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Iowa, and Nebraska. Jobbers supplying 
that region report demand for hardware, shoes, 
dry-goods, and notions more active, and that mer- 
cantile collections have improved. Recent rains 
have had a very favorable influence on crops in 
Kansas and Missouri. This has tended to make 
merchants regard the outlook more favorably and 
to stimulate purchases. Demand for lake tonnage 
and canal freights has stimulated trade, and New 
England boot and shoe factories report prices 
firmer, with the outlook favoring anadvance. Ag- 
ricultural and live stock interests in the Dakotas 
are reported in an excellent condition, altho un- 
favorable weather in Oregon has checked trade at 
Portland. Business at Seattle is improved by bet- 
ter weather, and heavy shipments of merchandise 
have been sent to Central America. Tacoma tele- 
graphs the Washington wheat crop promises to be 





Have you Smoked too Much? 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It will relieve the depression caused thereby; 





quiet the nerves and induce refreshing sleep. 
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the largest on record, and San Francisco that dam- 


age to the California grape crop by frost has re- | 


sulted in higher prices for wine. In addition to a 
better feeling and stronger values for leather and 
hides, steel rail mills have sold two tons of product 
this year to one ton last year. The fact that fewer 


pig-iron furnaces are turning out as much, if not | 


more, iron this month than last indicates that an 
unexpectedly large volume of contracts had been 
placed prior to the late nominal advance in quota- 
tions. 

Exports of wheat (flour included as wheat) from 
both coasts of the United States this week amount 
to 1,827,000 bushels, against 1,882,000 bushels last 
week, 2,397,000 bushels in the corresponding week | 
one year ago, 2,420,000 bushels two years ago, and | 
as compared with 3,885,000 bushels in the like week 
in 1893. 

The recent average weekly commercial death | 
rate is continued, with a total of 265 business 
failures throughout the United States this week, | 
against 267 last week, 210 in the week one year 
ago, 186in the corresponding week of 1894, and as | 
compared with ess in the like week in May, 1893.-— 
Bradstreet’s, May 10. 


CHESS. ° 
[All communications for this Department should 


be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.” ] 


Problem 145. 

By Dr. W. R. I. 
Black—Ten Pieces. 

K on KR4; Bs on K R7and Q 8; R on QR 6; 


on K2and 5,K Bs, K Kt2and5,QRs. 
ass Wf, Wy 
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White—Four Pieces. 


Yj 


iy 7 


K on K B7; Qon QB 3; Kt onK 6; B on Q Kt 4. 
White mates in three moves. 
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K—Q sq Q—Kt 6 R x Kt, mate 
1, ———— 2, ————— 3 -—— 

BxP B any 

ike R—R 4 P—Kt s, mate 
1.—— 2. — 3 — 

P—Kt 4 PxR 

bewieus Q—Be Q—B 8, mate 
1 ——— 2. - — 3 

P—Kt 3 any 
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We direct special attention to the following remark- 
able statements : 

Dear Madame :—Yours to 
hand. I the 
Moore treatment because | 
have tried it, and KNOW it 


to be just what he says it is. 


recommend 


I have been cured by it, and 
have remained so for eight 
years ; have known of many 
others being cured of the very 
worst cases. By all means 
Yours truly, 
W. E. PENN. 
EUREKA SPRINGS, ARK., May 18, 1894. 





get it. 


The above is a letter written by the late Rev. W. I 
H. 


Penn, the noted ‘lexas Evangelist, to Mrs. W. 


Watson, New Albion, N. Y. 


‘* Whereas, | was deaf, now | hear.’’ 


At the age of 69, and after having 
suffered from Catarrhal Deafness 
20 years, I am truly thankful to state 
that I am entirely cured by Aerial 
Medication, and my hearing, which 
had become so bad that I could not /7 
hear a watch tick, or conversation, ° 
is fully restored. I will verify this 
statement. 





WILLIAM RITCHIE, 


Derby Center, Vt. 


Medicine for Three Months’ Treatment 
FREE. 


To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that it is a positive cure for Deafness, Catarrh, 
Throat and Lung Diseases, I will send Medicines for 
three months’ treatment free. 

J. H. MOORE, M.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Prof. C. W. Schmitt, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; Prof. C. Hertzberg, Polytech- 
nic, Brooklyn; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; 
Louis Zeitler, Memphis, Tenn.; J. W. Jenkins, 
North Manchester, Ind.; Henry Algood, Cooke- 
| ville, Tenn.; Charles Porter, Lamberton, Minn.; 
| W. G. Donnan, Independence, Ia.; Nelson Hald, 
Dannebrog, Neb.; F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, 
| Ala.;, Dr. W. S. Frick, Philadelphia; Dr, Arm- 
strong, Olympia, Wash.;the Rev. I. W. Bieber, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

We have received correct solution of 136 from 
W. G. Donnan; of 137 from J. E. S., West Point, 
| Miss.; of 138 from Mr. & Mrs. J. V. Streed, Cam- 


| bridge, Ill. 
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No. 140. 
O—Kt 4 B—Kt 2ch B x B, mate 
= 2. 3 
BxQ B—B 6, must 
oneune B—Kt 2 Q x P, mate 
3- — 
B—Q 5 BxB 
aheihiy B x B, mate 
2. —_—- 3. caine 
R—R 5 
Jaenh Q x B, mate 
2. -_— > —_— 
R—R 7 
pape ne Q x Q, mate 
3- 
Kt—B 5 
achae ‘ P—Q 4 ch Q—Kt 6, mate 
I. — ——_ — 20 ---—- 
Kt—K 5 K—Q3 ° 
see P—Q 4ch B—Kt 2, mate 
1. — . —- ooo" 
Kt—B 5 Kx P 


Correctly solved by M. W. H., Prof. Hertzberg, 
Prof. Schmitt, the Rev. I. W. Bieber, W. R. 
Coumbe, Louis Zeitler, Henry Algood, W. G. 
Donnan, F. S. Ferguson, Dr. Frick, Nelson Hald, 
C. F. Putney, Independence, Ia.; J. W. Barhart, 
Logan, Ia.; E. E. Armstrong, Parry Sound, Can.; 


F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; Mrs. S. H. 
Wright, Tate, Ga.; John Winslow. Bristol, Conn.; 


J. E.S., West Point, Miss. 
By ALFRED AYRES 


Se Yerbatist 


Not Merely a New Edition of an Old Book, 
but an Old Book Made New. 





A NEW BOOK 


OLD BOOK, 220 Pages; NEW BOOK, 343 Pages. 


& A Manual devoted to Brief Discussions 
of the Right and the Wrong Use of Words, 
and to some other Matters of Interest to those 
who would Speak and Write with Propriety. 
Indexed. 18mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


‘“*A great deal that is worth knowing, and of which 
not even all educated people are aware, is to be learned 
from this well-digested book.” —Philadelphia North 
American. 


* I know I have succeeded in maklng this book much 
larger than it was in the previous editions, and | think 
I have succeeded in making it as much better as it is 
larger. It certainly is now by far the most compre- 
hensive book of its kind in the language. If the book 
now is not so good as it should be, then——it should 
have had another author.” —From the Preface. 


The Orthoepist. OD 


A Pronouncing Manual, containing 
about Four Thousand Five Hundred Words, 
including a considerable number of the names 
of Foreign Authors, Artists, etc., that are often 
mispronounced. Revised and enlarged edi- 
tion. 48mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


**A book that should be on every library table and 
on every business desk.” —Baltimore American. 


Cbe Mentor. © 








A Little Book for the Guidance of such 
Men and Boys as would appear to advantage 
in the Society of Persons of the Better Sort. 
New and revised edition. 18mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


**One of the best and most comprehensive manuals 
on social observances.’’— Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 





For sale by all bookselle}s ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON @& Co., 
72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


St. Petersburg Games. 


SIXTH ROUND—FOURTH GAME. 
Evans Gambit. 


TSCHIGORIN.  STEINITZ. 
White. Black. 

1 P—K4 P—K 4 

2K Kt—B3 Q Kt—B 3 

3B—B4 B—B,4 

4P—Q Kt4BxKtP 

5 P—B 3 —R4 

6 Castles spy 

7 aay | 4 Px 

8PxP Kt—B 3 

9 Q—R4 B—Q 2 

10 P—Q 5 Kt—K 4 

rQOxB KtxB 

12Q—Kt4 Kt—Kt3 

13 P—Q R4 P—QR4 

14 Q—O4 Castles 

13 B—Kt5 P—R3 

16 B—R 4 B—Kt 5 

17 R—R Q Kt—Q 2 


3 
18 Q Kt—Q 2 R—K sq 
19 K—R sq R—R3 
20 Kt-K KtsqR—Kt 3 





2t P—B 3 B—R 4 
22Kt—-B4 R—R3 

23 R—Ktsq Q—R sq 
24 OO: 2 ms 2 

25 V-QV2 —Kt 3 
26 Ro B sq Kt—R 2 
27 Kt—Q4 Kt—B4 

28 B—Kt3 Kt—B3 

29 Kt—Kt5 Q—Ktsq 
30 P—K 5 K Kt—K 5 
31 Px Kt > k . 4 
32 U—Q 4 tx oe 
2k ki Pz? 

34 Ktx K P P—Q By 
35 Px Pep. Qx Kt 
36QOxQ RxQ 

37 P—B 7 B-—B4 

38 P-B 8 (Q) Bx Q 

39 Px Bch K—Re 

o P—R 3 B—Q B 3 
41 we Rx R (B1) 
42 Rx R—K 5 

43 Kt—B3 R—Q Kt5 
44 K—Kt sq P—B4 

45 R—B 5 R—Kt 6 
6Kt—K2 P—Bs5 

47 K—Be P—Q Kt 3 
48 R—B 6 P—K Kt 4 
49 Kt—B 3. R—Kt7ch 
50 K—B 3 R—Q 7 


TSCHIGORIN, 
White. 


54 K—B5 
55 R—K 6ch 
56 K—K 5 
57 Kt—( 
58 R—K 
soKtx BP 
oo Kt—Q 
61 K—Q 6 
62 R-Kt 8 ch 
63 R-Kt 7 ch 
64 Kt x P 

65 K—B 6 
66 K—Kt 5 
67Rx P 

68 Kt—Q 5 
69 R—Kt 6 
7o K—Kt 6 
71 K-—B 6 
72 K—Kt 6 
73 KxP 

74 K—Kt 6 
75 K—R6 
76 K—Kt 5 


25 
t6 

I 
5 





100 Kt x P 


ARR RRRR RAE 


STEINITZ. 

Black. 
R—R 7 
K—Kt 2 
K—B 2 
K—K 2 
K—Q sq 
K—B sq 
P—R4 
RxKtP 
R—Kt 6 
Rx P 
R—R 5 
K—Kt2 
K—Kt sq 
R—R8 


wd 
gee 
aR 
a 
» € 
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The game resulted in a “draw” after 114 moves. | 


SIXTH ROUND—FIFTH GAME. 


PILLSBURY. TSCHIGORIN. | PILLSBURY. TSCHIGORIN. 
White. Black. | White. Black. 
1P—Q,4 P—Q 4 132 K—Q 2 RxR 
2P—Q B4 Kt—QB 3 33 Q—Ba QxQch 
3 Kt—K B3 B—Kt 5 \34 K x ¢ R—Kt 7 
4 P—K 3 P—K 3 35 Rx KtP Rx RP 
5Kt—B3 B—Kt5 36 R—Kt7 Rx Pch 
6Q—Kt3 BxK Kt 37 K— ; P—K B4 
7PxB K Kt—Ke2 |38R—-QB7 K—Q 
8 BR—Q2 Castles 39 R—B 7 P—B 4 
9 P—B 4 R—Kt sq 40 Px Qch KxP 
10 Castles €44 41 R—B 7 ch K—Q 3 
1BxP P—Q Kt 4 42 R—B 2 R—B 6 
12 B—Q 3 Bx Kt 43 K—Q 4 K—R6 
13Q0xB R—Kt 3 44 R—B 2 K-—K 3 
14 K—Kt sq P—QR4 45 P—Kt4 R—Rs5ch 
15 K R-Ktsq Kt—Kt 5 \46 R—B 4 R—R 8 
16 B—K 4 K Kt—Q 4 {47 K—B 5 R—B 8 ch 
17 Q—Bs5 Q—R sq \48 K—Q 4 R—Q Kt8 
mBxQkKt PxB 149 K—B 3 R—K 8 
19 Bx Kt Px B 50 K—Q 2 R—OR8 
20 QxP (Kts) R—R Isr R—Q 3 R—R 6 ch 
21 Q—Kt3 KR kt sq |52 K—K2 K—K 4 
22R—Kts5 P—Q B3 53 ee R—kt 6 
23 Q R—Kts P—Kt 3 isg4 R—K B 4 R—B6 
24 P—B 5 P—Kt 5 55 K—Q 2 R—B sq 
25 Px P arn? 56 K—Q 3 R—B8 
26 Q—Q 3 K—B sq 57 K—Q 2 R—Q R sq 
27 Rx a? 58 K—K 2 R—R7ch 
28 R-Kt8ch K—K 2 59 =? 3 R—K Ke 7 
29RxR Q—-R5 60 K—B 3 R 24 
30 R—Kt7ch K—K 3 61 K—Q 3 R—Q R7 
31 K—Bsq R—R8ch 62 K—B 3 Drawn. 
SIXTH ROUND—SIXTH GAME. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 
STEINITZ, LASKER. STEINITZ. LASKER. 
White. » Black. Oo: m — 
ie —Q4 24 Q—Q 4 —B3 
2 PO i pk 3 25 R—Qsq B—Ka 
3 Kt—Q B3 Kt—K B 3 26Bx xP 
4 B—B 4 —B4 ae Ry Q—B 5 
5 P—K 3 Kt—B 3 28 B—Kt 5 —Be 
6Kt—B3 P—QR3 29 R—Q 4 “Rx 
7PxBP Bx 30 B—B 4 ch K—B sq 
ea Ktx P 31Q—K6 Q—R8ch 
gKtxKt PxKt 2K—-K2 Q—R4ch 
10 B—Q 3 B—Ktsch /|33 P—B 3 —K 4c 
11 K—K 2 Pos 34QxQ xQ 
12PxP B—Kt 5 35 R-Q 7 P—R 4 
13 B—K 3 —Q4 36 R—Kt7 R—R3 
144 Q-Kt 3 tx Pch 37 K—Bsq P—Kt4 
15 Bx Kt x B 38 R-Kt 8 ch K—Kt 2 
16 K—Q sq —B 39 R-Kt 7ch K—B 3 
17 B—B 4 B x Kt ch 4o R—Kt2 K—B,4 
%3PxB Q—K 4 ch 41 B—Q 3 ch K—B 5 
19 K—Bsq B—K2 42 R—Kt6 R—Rsq 
20 R—Q 7 R—Q sq 43 R—Kt7 B—B,4 
2x Rx Rch Bx 44 B—Kt6 R—Qsq 
22 Qx P Q—B 2 Drawn. 
23Q0-Q5 P—Kt3 











Qteen’s Gambit Declined. 
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Special Offer. 


American § 
Cypewriter 


OU can have an American $8 Type- 
writer on one week’s trial, by depositing 
$8.00 with your express agent, to be re- 

funded by him, less expressage, if machine is 
not satisfactory and is returned to him within 
that time. Or, the money can be sent direct 
to us (by registered letter, or money or express 
order), and it will be promptly refunded on 
return of machine. 











Its immense success, wherever its merits 





have been tested by actual trial, warrants us 





in making this special offer. 





With every machine we give a written 
guarantee for one year. 


AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 
Hackett Building, Broadway, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


BET. WARREN ANDO CHAMBERS STS, 


3 Never was there a greater 


» popular mistake 
3 than the notion that the whiter 
the bread, the better. Just the 
8 reverse is true. The mineral food 
elements in wheat are dark, and 
a flour containing them cannot 
: be white. The 


Fine Flour ot the 
Entire Wheat 


as ground by the 
Franklin Mills 
contains the full 
complement of 
brain, bone, nerve 
and muscle food. 
Lay aside old ideas 
—ask your grocer 
for it to-day, and 
be properly nourished. 






If your grocer does not keep it 
send us his name with your order 
—we will see that you are supplied. 


See that the Flour ordered bears 
our label; avoid substitutes. 


* 
Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
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Modern Languages. From elementary grades to highest 
artistic requirements, Students received at any time. 

Calendar and prospectus free, y 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 














The Lawton Simplex Printer 
makes 100 excellent copies of a writing or 
drawing. Requires no washing. $3 to $10. 

LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


Readers of Tue Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Match for the United States Cham- 
pionship. 


Showalter, the Kentuckian, who defeated Lip- 
schutz and Kemeny for the championship of the 
United States, and Barry, the young Bostonian 
who saved the great Cable-Match for America, 
began a match on Saturday, May 16, in which the 
Boston man will attemptto wrest the champion- 
ship from the stalwart Southerner. The terms 
of the match are $1,000 aside. The first game re- 
sulted in a ‘‘ draw.” 


Lasker recently played twenty-eight games 
simultaneously, in London, winning 20, drawing 6, 
and losing 2. 


Current Events. 








Monday, May 11. 


The Montana Republican State convention at 
Butte declares for free and unlimited silver 
coinage... . A meeting, at which thesix Nation- 
al Orders of Brotherhood of Railway employees 
were Officially represented, was held in St. Louis 
on Sunday; resolutions were adopted for the 
formation of a federation of the six organiza- 
tions... . The American Railway Union is ex- 
cluded from the combination. ... H.C. Bunner, 
editor of Puck, dies at his home in Nutley, N. J. 
.. . Governor Morton signs the **Greater New 
York bill.”’ 

The Spanish Government orders Captain- 
General Weyler to remit the cases of the Com- 
petitor prisoners to the Supreme Court.... 
General Weyler tenders his resignation, which 
is notaccepted. .. . Mavroyeni Bey, the Turkish 
Minister at Washington, is recalled. 


Tuesday, May 12. 


Senator Morrill, Chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, appoints the following sub-com- 


Do You Travel North or East ? 


If so, you will save time and money, 
© and add to your comfort, by taking 
|| one of the steamers of the 


PROVIDENCE=STONINGTON STEAMSHIP CO. 








PROVIDENCE LINE 


THE Route between New York, Boston, Provi- 
dence, Worcester, and all New England. Short- 
est Rail ride to Boston. 
First-Class Music, Main Deck and Dining-Rooms. 
Steamers ‘‘Connecticut’’ and ‘* Massachusetts” 
eave New Pier 26, North River, rear foot of Canal 
St,, daily, except Sunday, at 5.30 P.M. 


STONINGTON LINE 


Between New York, Narragansett Pier, and 
Watch Hill. From New York, at 6.00 P.M., 
daily, except Sunday, 

J. W. MILLER, W. DeW. DIMOCK, 
President. Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. 


O. H. BRIGGS, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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A NEW 
Botanical Discovery 


Which Will Prove a Blessing To 
Humanity. 


THE WONDERFUL KAVA- 
KAVA SHRUB. 











The KavaeKava Shrub (Piter Methysticum.) 

Of Special Interest to all Sufferers from 
Kidney or Bladder Disorders, Bright’s 
Disease, Dropsy, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints and Irregu- 
larities, Blood Impurities, and other 
maladies caused by improper action of 
the Kidneys and Urinary Organs. 


A Free Gift of Great Value to You. 


A short time ago our readers were made 
aware of a valuable new botanical discovery, 
that of the Kava-Kava Shrub, or as botanists 
call it, Piper methysticum, found on the banks 
of the Ganges river in East India. From a 
medical standpoint this is perhaps the most 
important discovery of the century. The use 
of the Kava-Kava Shrub, like other valuable 
medical substances, opium and quinine, was 
first observed by Christian missionaries among 
the natives as a sovereign remedy for Kidney 
diseases, Speaking of the use of the Kava- 
Kava Shrub by the natives of India, Dr. 
Archibald Hodgson, the great authority on 
these diseases, says: 

“Intense heat and moisture of this tropical cli- 
mate acting upon the decaying vegetation renders 
these low grounds on the Ganges the most un- 
healthy districts found anywhere. Jungle fevers 
and miasma assail the system, and even the most 
robust constitutions yield to the deadly climatic in- 
fluences. The Blood becomes deranged and the 
Urine is thick and dark-colored and loaded with the 
products of disease, which the Kidneys are vainly 
endeavoring to excrete from the system. Under 
these conditions the other organs become affected, 
and life hangs in the balance. Then when all the 
remedies of modern medical science fail, the only 
hope and harbor of safety are found in the prompt 
use of Kava-Kava shrub. A decoction of this won- 
derful botanical growth relieves the Kidneys and 
enables them to carry off the diseased products 
from the Blood. The Urine becomes clearer, the 
fever abates and the intense suffering and nausea 
are alleviated. Recovery sets in and the patient 
slowly returns to health.” 

Of all the diseases that afflict mankind, Dis- 
eases of the Kidneys are the most fatal and 
dangerous, and this being the case, it is but 
natural th + the discovery of the Kava-Kava 
Shrub—Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for 
Diseases of the Kidneys—is welcomed as a 
gift to suffering humanity. 

Alkavis, which is the medical compound of 
the Kava-Kava Shrub, is endorsed by the Hos- 
pitals and Physicians of Europe as a Sure 
Specific Cure for Kidney and Bladder Dis- 
eases, Diabetes, Bright’s Disease, Brick-Dust 
deposits, Rheumatism, Liver Disease, Female 
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Complaints, pain in back, and all diseases 
caused by impurities of the Blood, due to 
defective action of the Kidneys. 


Rev. W. B. Moore, D.D., of Washington, 
D.C., Editor of the ** Religious World,”’ writes 
of the wonderful curative effects of Alkavis: 


* For several yearsI was a sufferer from Kidney 
troubles, and could obtain no relief from physicians. 
I used various Kidney remedies but with no success. 
I had given up all hopes of ever recovering my 
health, until hearing of the marvelous cures effected 
by your Alkavis decided to try same. After usin 

e first bottle I began to experience relief, and fol- 
lowing up the treatment was pommenensy cured. 
I cheerfully recommend your excellent Alkavis to 
persons afflicted with Kidney and Rheumatic disor- 
ders as the best remedy known.”’ 


Mrs. James Young, of Kent, Ohio, writes 
that she had tried six doctors in vain, that she 
was about to give up in despair, when she 
found Alkavis, and was promptly cured of 
Kidney disease, and restored to health. Mrs. 
Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Mary A. 
Layman, of Neel, West Va., twenty years a 
sufferer; Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, Pa.; 
Mrs. L. E. Copeland, Elk river, Minn.: and 
many other ladies join in testifying to the 
wonderful curative powers of Alkavis, in vari- 
ous forms of Kidney and allied diseases, and 
of other troublesome afflictions peculiar to 
womanhood, In such cases of disorders pecu- 
liar to women werdo not care to publish 
testimonials at large, but ladies interested 
therein can obtain full information from a 
descriptive book which is furnished free by 
the importers of Alkavis. The good results 
of using this new botanical discovery in such 
cases are indeed most remarkable. 

Dr. A. R. Knapp, a well-known surgeon and 
physician of Leoti, Kansas, voices the opinion 
of the doctors and writes: 


“The case I ordered Alkavis for has improved 
wonderfully. I believe you have in Alkavis a com- 
plete specific for all Kidney troubles.” 


Mr. R. C. Wood, a prominent attorney of 
Lowell, Indiana, was cured by Alkavis of 
Rheumatism, Kidney, and Bladder trouble of 
ten years’ standing. He writes: 

“T have been treated by all our home physicians 
without the least benefit. My bladder trouble be- 
came so troublesome that I had to get up from five 
to twelve times during the night to urinate, 
fact, I was in misery the whole time and was becom- 
ing very despondent, .. . Ihave now used Alkavis 
and am better than I have been for five years, I 
know Alkavis will cure bladder and kidney trouble. 
- . . Itis a wonderful and grand, good remedy.” 


And even more wonderful is the testimony 
of Rev. John H. Watson, of Sunset, Texas, a 
minister of the gospel in thirty years’ service, 
stricken down at his post of duty by Kidney 
disease. He says: 


“T was suddenly stricken down on the 22d of June 
with an acute attack of kidney trouble (uric acid 

avel). For two months I lay hovering on ‘the 

rder line of life, and with the constant care of two 
excellent physicians, I only received temporary re- 
lief. My Fatnily physician told me plainly the best I 
could hope for wastemporary respite, I might rally 
only to collapse suddenly or might linger some time. 
But the issue was made up, and as I had for years 
warned others to be ready, 50 now more than ever 
I must needs put my house in order and expect the 
end. Meantime I had heard of Alkavis and wrote 
to an army comrade (now principal of a college) who 
had tried tt. He wrote me by all means totry itas 
ithad madea new man of him. At the end of two 
months and then only able to sit up a little, I dis- 
missed my physicians and began the use of Alkavis. 
In two weeks esuld ride out in the carriage fora 
short time. The improvement has been . . . con- 
stant and steady. Iam now able to look after my 
business. I feel I owe what life and strength I have 
to Alkavis. . . . Iam fifty-five years old, have been 
a minister over thirty years, have thousands of ac- 
quaintances, and to every one of them who may be 
afflicted with any kind of kidney trouble, I would 
say, try Alkavis.” 


Another most remarkable case is Rev. 
Thomas Smith, of Cobden, Illinois, who passed 
nearly one hundred gravel stones under two 
weeks’ use of this great remedy, Alkavis. 

Church Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York city, so far are the only 
importers of Alkavis, and they are so anxious 
to prove its value that they will send a large 
case by mail free to every sufferer from any 
form of Kidney or Bladder disorder, Bright's 
Disease, Rheumatism, Dropsy,Gystitis,Gravet, 
Female Complaints, and Irregularities, or 
other afflictions due to improper action of the 
Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We advise all 
readers to send their name and address to the 
company, and receive the large case by mai. 
free. It costs you nothing, and you should 
surely try it. 
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mittee to investigate the bond sales: Messrs. 
Harris, Vest, and Walters, Democrats; Jones of 
Nevada, Populist; and Platt, Republican. . 
The committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce orders favorably reported the Nicaragua 
Canal bill. . .. The Delaware Republican State 
convention is held at Dover. . . . The Missouri 
Republican State convention is held at St. 
eres the convention declares against un- 
imited free-silver coinage. ... The Supreme 
Council of the American Protective Association 
begins its annual convention at Washington, 

.C.... The statue of General Winfield Scott 
is unveiled in Washington, D. C. 

Spanish Liberals announce their purpose to 
support the Government’s Cuban policy as de- 
clared in the speech from the throne. . A 
Shanghai dispatch says that the Russians have 
taken possession of a tract of foreshore in Che- 
Foo, China, which is claimed by a British firm. 
... All Sweden celebrated the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Gustavus Vasa, King 
of Sweden. 

Wednesday, May 73. 

The Senate passes the River and Harbor Ap- 
propriation bill. . .. Mr. Hill introduces a bill 
in the Senate, which providesthat no person not 
a citizen of the United States shall be employed 
upon or in connection with any public building 
or public works under the control of tor con- 
ducted by the United States, its Territories, or 
the District of Columbia. . . . A bill is reported 
to the House providing for the president of a 
commission to investigate the alcoholic liquor 
traffic....A pool of the principal manufac- 





turers of bolts and nuts is formed and prices | 


are advanced. 


LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams | 


port, Pa. 


Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8S. C. 


William O. Thompson, Tenth S8t., and 
Washington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Hammond and his three associates of the Jo,| Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 


hannesburg Reform committee have been sen- 
tenced to five years’ imprisonment... .. The 


British Protestant Mission at Kiang-Yin is looted | 


and burned by a mob... . Germain Sée, the 
eminent French physician and medical writer, 
dies in Paris. 
Thursday, May 14. 

The West Virginia Republican State conven- 
tion declares for McKinley and sound money. 
... The North Carolina Republican State con- 
vention meets in Raleigh. ... At the Colorado 
Republican State convention at Pueblo, Sena- 
tor Wolcott withdrew from the contest for a 
seat in the national convention, in the interest 
of harmony and bimetalism. .. . Prohibition 
State conventions are held in Delaware at Dover, 
and Iowa at Des Moines. . . . The President sent 
to the Senate the nominations of Ernest A. Man, 
of Florida, to be Consul at Bergen, Norway, and 
Robert Ransom, of North Carolina, to be Second 
Secretary of the Legation of the United States 
to Mexico. 

Two hundred Armenians are said to have been 
arrested and tortured in Constantinople on ac- 
count of the Sultan’s fear of assassination. ... 
It is said in Havana that Maximo Gomez has or- 


dered a concentration of the entire insurgent | 


force with the purpose of invading the province 
of Havana. 
Friday, May 15. 

The claim of Henry A. Dupont to the vacant 
seat ip the Senate from Delaware is rejected 
by a vote of 31to 30 . .. The Washington Re- 
publican State convention declares in opposition 
to free-silver coinage. . . . Wyoming Republican 
State convention declares for bimetalism. . 
Prohibition State conventions are held in Cali- 
fornia at Stockton, and in Wisconsin. . . . Presi- 
dent Cleveland nominates William Lochren, 
Commissioner of Pensions, to be United States 
District Judge for the District of Minnesota, and 
Dominic J. Murphy, of Pennsylvania, now First 
Deputy Commissioner of Pensions, to be Com- 
missioner of Pensions. 

President Kriiger is quoted as saying that the 
sentences of the members of the Reform Com- 
mittee will be neither cancelled nor commuted 
until Cecil Rhodes leaves Africa. . .. The Sul- 
tan continues to arrest Armenians in Constanti- 
nople. 


Saturday, May 16. 


The Senate adopts Mr. Morgan's resolution 
for an inquiry into the case of the Americans 
captured on the Competitor and sentenced to 
death in Havana. .. . The Supreme Council of 
the A. P. A. at Washington, D. C., unanimously 
adopt a report of its Advisory Board, withdraw- 
ing their bovcott against McKinley. ... The 
Idaho Republican State convention is held at 
Pocatello. . . . The New York Republican State 
convention declares in favor of the gold stand- 
ard....A tornado in Texas kills about 200 
people and destroys property in two counties. 

Baron von Kotze, who killed Baron von Schra- 
der ina duel, near Berlin, is sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment in a fortress. ... Six 
thousand dock laborers go on strike in Rotter- 
dam because their wages are reduced. 


Sunday, May 17. 


Suits are begun in Iowa against a number of 
Western railroads for overcharging on grain 
shipments. .'. . Ahundred housesare destroyed 
by a tornado in Frankfort, Kan. 

Advices from Pretoria are that the Transvaal 
Executive Council, on the suggestion of Presi- 
dent Kriiger, may pardon the convicted mem- 
bers of the Reform committee. ... The Rus- 
sians are preparing to leave Korea. They will 
first restore the King to power... . 
leaves St. Petersburg for Moscow. 


| 


| 


} 
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The Czar | 


and Market Sts., Wiimington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
eago, Il. 


John H. Taff, 27 


School St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, 11 Pine St., 
New York (also member Bar ur New Jersey). 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 


Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


meree, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 
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| Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- | 


| 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 


Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


G. R. Coffin,702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘Strathmore House,” 


207 Larkin St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Temple, Warren & Co., Mills Bldg., | 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
CANADA, 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 





Ingersollism At Bay. 


‘He that complies against his will, is of his own 
opinion still.’’ But wise minds accept Dr. Talmage’s 
masterly replies to Ingersoll's attacks on the Bible, 
and to the other opponents. 26 sermons, 1 vol., 
paper bound, 20 cents, t-free. Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, NewYork 


and Chesnut, 21 and 22) 
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A $100 1896 MODEL 


Columbia - Bicycle 


AND A $26 FULL MOROCCO 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Dictionary 


You may secure either of them 


FREE 


by entering the grand word con- 
struction contest just announced 
by the publishers of the Standard 
Dictionary. A Columbia Bicycle, 
1896 model, and a two-volume Full 
Morocco Standard Lictionary will 
be given, August 15, for the largest 
lists of words formed according to 
given rules from combinations of 
two or more consecutive letters in 
the following sentence from the St. 
James’ Budget (weekly edition of 
the St. James’ Gazette), London, 
England, July 27, 1895: 


PRIZE SENTENCE: 


“The Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard 
Dictionary should be the Pride of 
Literary America as it is the Ad- 
miration of Literary England.” 
Every competitor must first send 10 
cents foran illustrated prospectus of 
the Standard Dictionary and full par- 
ticulars of the contest. Very easy 
for every intelligent boy or girl, 
man or woman, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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“A BOOK FOR SCHOLARS AND STUDENTS, 
CAPITALISTS AND PLAIN LABORING MEN” 


Wealth 
Waste 


The Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy in their 
Application tu the Pres- 
| ent Problems of Labor, 
Law. and the Liquor 
| eee. & kG S 


By ALPAONSO A. HOPKINS, Ph.D., 

Professor of Political Economy and Prohibi- 

tion in the American Temperance 
University. 


In a broad, philosophic, and patriotic spirit 
the author seeks to apply, in this volume, 
the accepted principles of Political Econ- 
omy, as to Production and Wealth, Con- 
sumption and Waste. 


‘A book which contains very much of great 
value. ’*"—Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati. 


‘Unquestionably - the ablest book upon 
Political Economy in its various relations 
which has been put upon the market.”— 
Herald of the Coming One, Boston. 


“One of the most effective contributions 
to the literature of reform.”— Western Chris- 
tain Advocate. 


‘*It is a book both for scholars and students 
and plain laboring men, with clear, concise 
definitions and practical illustrations for all 
these classes.”"— The Religious Herald, Hart- 
Jord, Coun. 


_* Unique, fascinating, and suggestive. . . . 
No one assuming the attitude of a reformer 
can fail of being quickened in his great work 
by an earnest review of the book. ’’—Balti- 
more Methodist. 

‘““The incisive mind and rare culture of 
Professor Hopkins have never been more 
signally set forth than in his new book en- 
titled *Wealth and Waste.’ It comes as a 
much-needed reinforcement to the literature 
of the temperance propaganda.”’—Frances E. 
Willard. 


12mo, Cloth, 286 pp. Price, $1.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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ROMANCE 


“Of thrilling interest.” — 
Louisville Christ’n Observer. 

“Full of stir and move- 
ment.”—New York Tribune. 

“ Breathe with life and fas- 
cinating interest.”-Methodist 
Review, Pittsburg. 















HISTORY 


“History wrought out in 
living characters.” —Journal 
of Commerce, New York. 

“We recommend these 
books to teachers of Ameri- 
can history.”— Review of Re- 
views, New York. 
















Twelve Elegant 
The Union Signal, Chicago, says: “‘ The Col- 
umbian Historical Novels will not fail to in- 
struct in heroism and inspire patriotism.” 


Send 10 Cents £07 8 bandsome large 














The Columbian Historical Novels 


By JOHN \.R. MUSICK «+ » 


America’s Life Story Accurately Told in Twelve gy eee Each Complete in Itself, 
Volumen, Over 300 Illustrations. Sold 


prospectus 
Novels,and over 100 illustrations,also description and prices of the work. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


y Subscription. Agents Wanted. 
Rev. J. M. Sycks, Delaware, O.: “They cer- 
tainly will inspire many a boy and girl to a 
noble life. Every family ought to have them.” 
containing ten interesting selections from the 


One Hymnal for the Church, the Sunday-school, the Prayer-meeting, 
the Missionary Concert, the Young People’s Society, 
and the Family Circle. 


A UNIVERSAL WANT IS MET IN AN IDEAL WAY BY THE 


STANDARD HYMNAL 


Compiled and Arranged by C. C. CONVERSE, 
Composer of ‘‘ What a Friend We Have in Jesus." 


12MO, CLOTH, 112 PP., PRICE 35 CENTS, POST-FREE. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES AND POINTS OF SUPERIORITY WHICH DISTINGUISH THE 





“STANDARD HYMNAL” FROM ALL OTHERS. 





1. It contains only the choicest hymns and 
the choices tunes. 


2. Itis pie et adapted to the use of all 
services of the Church and Sunday-school, ren- 
dering the use of other hymn-books in the 
same church needless. 


3. Its tunes, the choicest ever written bv the 
the world’s greatest composers, such as Bach, 
oven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Sullivan, 
Schumann, and many other masters, are so 
melodious and singable that all the people can 
learn them readily. 


4. The ictus or rhythmic accent is ey 
perfect, the tune being carefully selected wi 
reference to the words of the hymn. Thus, in 
singing, the words receive their natural pro- 
nunciation. 


5. Literary as well as musical perfection has 
been sought for, and the book excels other 
hymnals on the ground of general merit. 


6. The arrangement is especially convenient, 
the words of all the verses being directly un- 
der the music. This feature will be grea’ 
appreciated by those who wish to follow bot 
words and music at the same time. 





7. Each hymn has received the acknowledg- 
ment of public favor, and the book contains all 
that is essential to a complete hymnal, such 
as to meet the popular demand. 


8. Its contents comprise the best pieces now 
used in all the churches, as well as those which 
are beginning to be used, and whose superior 
merits give promise of early, equally wide 
popularity. 

9. Unusual economy is secured. Instead of 
purchasing three or four different hymnals, a 
church can use the “Standard Hymnal” in 
every department of its work. Small societies 
just organized as Sunday-schools or Missions 
can adopt this ————_ hymnal, and still re- 
tain it when they develop into large churches. 
He} will be found always and everywhere suita- 

e. 


10. It is an ideal book of praise and devotion 
for the family circle. 


11. The instalment plan offered to Churches 
and Sunday-schools makes it easy to obtain, at 
once, a supply large enough for all needs. 

12. Though strongly and handsomely bound 
in cloth, and printed on extra heavy calen- 
dared per, the price of the “Standard 
Hymnal” is only 35 cents a copy. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY TERMS: 
To encourage the widest possible introduction of the “Standard Hymnal” into 


peep f “a 
special terms, in i 


that the consequent use and 


tions, schools, and societies, and to make it oneedy easy for those 


we offer 
of the 


a supply of 


ymnal” will be sufficiently extensive to justify the concession : 
One Dozen Copies, $3.50; Per Hundred Copies, $25.00. 


application. 


instalment terms to Churches and Sunday-schools will be quoted on 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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WIVES! HUSBANDS! SWEETHEARTS! 
Dr._Talmage 
a” 


—: IN i— 


“The Marriage Ring” 


TELLS ALL ABOUT 
The Choice of a Wife Costume and Morals 





Choice of a Husband Plain Talk 

Clandestine Marriages Easy Divorce 

Duties of Husbands to Motherhood 
Wives Heredity 

Duties of Wivesto Hus- Paradisaic Women 
bands Influence of Sisters 








Boarding-house and 
Hotel Life ws. The 
Home 


over Brothers 
Martyrs of the Kitchen 
The Old Folks’ Visit. 








“It isa wholesome book. It will 










carry a benediction into thousands of 





domestic circles,’’—Zron’s Herald, 
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“ Thoroughly Christian and commonsense.” 
—Free Methodist, Chicago. 
** We recommend it as ‘good gift’ to the mar- 
ried and those about to marry.’’—Demorest’s 
Magazine, New York. 



















BEAUTIFULLY “A&A HAN — GIFT BOOK 
PRICE, $1.00, POST-FREE 





Funk & Wagnalis Company, Pubs.; New York, 
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An Education 


“It isthe latest university. 

“To turn its pages and be- 
come familiar with it is an 
education. 

“More than any other vol- 
ume it is indispensable to the 
student and scholar. 

“It is a working library in 
itself, and will answer almost 
every question we put to it.” 

Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. 








\yaar Our Girls 
“& Ought to Know 


By MARY J. STUDLEY, M.D. 


Graduate, Resident Physician and Teacher of 
the Natural Sciences in the State Normal 
School, Framingham, Mass.; also Gradu- 
ate of the Woman's, Meuical College, N. Y. 











12mo, cloth, 261 pp., price $1.00, post-paid. 


The authoress, Mary J. Studley, M.D., was 
a physician of large practise and great success. 
‘arents, Teachers, Clergymen and others, 
who have the education of girls, or who have 
occasion to address them in sermon or lec- 
ture, will find this book ‘“‘crammed with use- 
fulness.”* 
**Every sensible mother will wish to et 
a book like this in her daughter’s hands.’*— 
School Journal, New York. 


“It derives its principal value from the 
fact that Dr. Studley was a firm believer in 
the possibility and duty of so regulating the 
details of every-day life as to secure and pre- 
serve physical health and vigor, and that 
such a course is essential as a foundation in 
the higher moral and intellectual develop- 
ment.”’—Boston Woman's Journal. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Not because its publishers call it so, and not because its advertisers call it so; but because the highest 
authorities in the world of science and letters, men who have no interest except in the truth, men who know what a 
dictionary must be to be the Standard, men who have given it searching and expert examination, and made deliberate 
and discriminative comparison with its principal competitors—because such men under such conditions positively 
assert that it is THE Standard;—also because it is the work throughout of men of authority in every department of 
knowledge, over 200 eminent specialists being employed on the editorial staff; and because it is everywhere superse- 
ding other dictionaries which, before it was published, were considered standard;—for these reasons, if for no 


others, the new 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


, is in fact as well as name THE Standard,—the highest 
authority on all matters concerning the English language. 


| lt is THE Standard in Colleges, Universities, and Public Schools. 


Here are just a few from the hundreds of recent opinions from men of authority. 
written while all other dictionaries were in the field for comparison. 


“4 





these opinions were written. 
Prof. SAYCE, Oxford University. England, 
the Eminent Philologist, says: 


“The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, 
and worthy of the great continent which has pro- 


duced it. It is more than complete. ... Zt is 
certain to su sede all other existing dic- 
tioneries of English language.’’ 


Prof. JOHN T. DUFFIELD, Princeton 
College, says: 

“It will be conspicuous among the enduring 

monuments of intellectual life at close of the 


nineteenth century. Jt is superior to any 
other work of its class, and ere long will super- 
sede them, and be recognized as The Standard 
Dictionary.’’ — 


Hon. E. J. PHELPS, ex-Minister to Eng- 
land, says: 

“The work is extremely well done throughout. 
Ihave no doubt that for general and practical 
purposes ét is the best American dictionary 
now available.’* 





Pres. E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS, Brown 
University, says: 

‘*I believe that the Standard Dictionary essen- 
tially fulfils the high ideal of its projectors. It is 
an out-and-out new wct, and not like 
our old dictionaries, the result of a and 
amendment, little by little, the different pieces 
often added by many, many minds.”’ 


Judge TOWNSEND, Yale University, Pro- 
fessor of Law, says: 


“IT have carefully com the Standard 
with the Century and the Webster’s Inter- 
national Dictionaries and as a result have al- 
ready purchased two copies of the Standard Dic- 
tionary, and take pleasure in giving an order for 
athird copy. The plan, the execution, and the 
scope of the work make it indispensable, #2 


Prof. THOMAS M. COOLEY, University 
of Michi » Says: 
“Tt justifies its name—Standard,... . It is 
eve g that could be desired.’’ 





Remember : these opinions were 


No other dictionary has been published since 


Pres. BASHFORD, Ohio Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, says: 

“ After a comparison of many words I am quite 
convinced that the Standard surpasses the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, in carefnl and accurate definition 
of words and in its illustrations, as well as the 
number of words defined... . It is by far the 
best dictionary in the English language.’?’ 
Prof. SANDYS, Cambridge University, 

England, says: 

‘**It deserves to become famous on both sides of 
the Atlantic.” 

Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, University of 
Chicago, says: 

“It is a m ificent, a monumental success. . . . 
My confident impression is that the editors have 
produced the Standard Dictionary.” 

Prof. EADWEARD MUYBRIDGE, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, says: 

‘“*Deserves to be, as I believe it will be, the 
Standard of our language.” 


Similar opinions have come from the great colleges and universities throughout the English-speaking 


world. 





Can anything be more convincing as to which dictionary is considered THE Standard in the colleges ? 


But it is also THE standard in the U. §. Government Departments. 





It is in use in ALL the departments of the United States and Canadian Governments, and this is how it is regarded: 
A. G. a mt Ph.D., A Principal Examiner in the U. S. PATENT OFFICE since 1869; formerly Professor of Languages, University of 


ri, Says 


ilar 
shi give it the 
and consult them 


blication, and more distinctively the work of s 


‘erence on all disputed poi 
tt different languages almost daily.” 


“* The high authority of the Standard sage pee Bs one of its most important features. Being several years later than any other sim- 
ists in all departments of the language, its superiority in this respect is unquestioned. I 
mts. ... It isthe most perfect dictionary ever made in any language, and I have them 


Can anything more than that be said? 


Remember, we do not deny that there are other great and noble works, that, before the Standard Dictionary was pub- 
lished, were accepted as the then highest authorities; but as B. O. Flower, Editor of 
THE ARENA, Boston, justly said, in August, 1895 : 


“ Without desiring to Seperege the excellent Century, the International, or Worcester’s, I feel it simple justice to the Standard to say that in this 
case the latest is unquestionably the best Dictionary of the English language.’’ 


THE LOW POPULAR PRICE, WITH EASY TERMS, ALSO, IS AN IMPORTANT CONSIDERATION. 








‘A VERY SMALL CASH PAYMENT 


lary terms, 7 


5,000 more than any other dictionary in the English lan 
MONTHLY INSTALMENTS. The two-volume edition, or the better styles of bindin 


work which cost over $960,000 to 
age. The 


WILL GIVE YOU IMMEDIATE POSSESSION of THE Standard Dictionary, a 
roduce, and which contains 301,865 vocabu- 

lance of the price may be paid in SMALL 
may be had on such terms. For full partic- 


ulars address the publishers, or apply to the Standard Dictionary Agent in your neighborhood. 
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